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Editorial, 


HE ratification of so many treaties by Congress 
with so little ado ought to be gratifying to every 
American citizen who is jealous for the honor of 
his country. Still more gratifying ought to be 
the movement to remove every occasion on the 

part of foreign nations to accuse us of bad faith in the 
matter of tolls on our coastwise traffic passing through 
the Panama Canal. President Wilson spoke words of 
truth and soberness when he declared that ‘‘’The United 
States is a nation too big and strong”’ to be anything but 
frank and generous in its treatment of other nations. 
The Irish vote and the German vote lose all claim to 
consideration when they are cast into the balance against 
the good name of the American people. The Jews have 
a good case against Russia, but nevertheless we owe to 
Russia all courtesy and kindness in our official relations. 
Let it be known everywhere that ' “America loves justice”’ ; 
that “America is generous”; that “America is honor- 
able,” —and then we can have our own way when we 
plead the cause of the oppressed at home and abroad. 
The Psalmist describes as an admirable man him ‘‘who 
sweareth to his hurt and changeth not.” He is the man 
who, if he makes a promise, keeps it, and whose word is 
therefore as good as his bond. Let that be the ideal of 
the American people. 
yd 


THE appeal of our Church Pension Society is likely 
to be most appreciated where it may be least responded 
to, and least appreciated where it might easily be met. 
Ministers know how just and fair it is that the burden 
of years and slender resources, after a career rarely giv- 
ing possibility of saving, should be shared by others. 
Yet, by the very conditions of the problem, they are them- 
selves unable to share each others burdens to the extent 
necessary. Why more laymen do not respond to a call 
which has every claim on their chivalry and sense of 
justice, and which seems calculated to waken spontaneous 
and generous response, is a question as yet unanswered. 
Is it because so many feel that they are doing all that 
should be expected of them in maintaining an active 
ministry? Is it because they have no specific object 
before their minds, a mere society being too impersonal 
to stir much interest? Is it because they cannot afford 
an added tax? ‘The probability is that they have not yet 
felt that the job is theirs. But it surely is the laymen’s 
responsibility. The sacrifices of ministers who contrib- 
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ute are an injury to the Society if they tend to produce 
the impression that this fund is a ministers’ co-operative 
relief fund. It would be better to make the appeal to 
laymen only, and accept no gifts from ministers, than 
to allow this impression™fo stand. We cannot believe 
that there are not persons enough whose means would 
enable them to make 4 fund which would do honor to 
our body. If every such person would think, not of a 
society and a vague body of recipients, but of men they 
have known, who may be the very ones receiving honor- 
able pension; the fund would soon be made ample. 


md 


Tuar at a session of the House of Convocation of the 
Province of Canterbury it should be proposed to drop 
the word ‘‘obey”’ from the marriage service of the Anglican 
Church is remarkable; and, though the proposal was 
withdrawn, the fact that it was made by the Bishop of 
Lincoln, and withdrawn only because he thought it 
unlikely that the motion would be passed by a large 
majority, is significant. Two bishops favored the inser- 
tion of similar pledges by husband and wife, advising 
some recognition of the man’s leadership in the home, 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury thought the Church 
should face the possibility of making such changes. ‘The 
postponement is evidently only a concession of courtesy 
to a convention which, though outgrown, must not be 
treated quite like old clothes. All that will finally be 
left of the superstition that the man is the only head 
in the family will be just enough to meet legal exigencies. 
Men and women will settle the rest by common sense. 


& 


An Episcopal rector of high standing has protested 
in The Survey against the publication in The Survey 
columns of an attack on the House of Bishops, deeming 
the publication a violation of good taste, and the attack 
itself “‘so unfair as to be unworthy of publication” in its 
columns. He contends that “‘criticism of the bishops by 
members of their own Church on matters purely ecclesi- 
astical should not be permitted in letters to a journal like 
The Survey, where the subject cannot be fairly thrashed 
out in its correspondence columns.” ‘The explanation 
by The Survey that the publication in question was 
purely a statement of fact does not meet the point that 
“the bald fact” carried by itself an insinuation that 
was unjust, and that denominational criticism is out of 
place in The Survey, since its columns are obviously 
not adequate for full examination of the merits of the 
question. While sympathizing with the protest against 
the action of the House of Bishops in refusing to enter 
the federation of Protestant churches, our own experi- 
ence leads us to sympathize also with the sense of injury 
that follows a one-sided report of the matter calculated 
to pillory a denomination in public without a hearing 
of both sides of the question. Social justice is as obliga- 
tory towards church workers as towards factory workers. 
Even in a House of Bishops, life may be lived fairly. 


rd 


‘THERE are two senses in which an opponent is called 
dangerous: one because of his strength which may over- 
come his adversary’s; the other because of his adroitness 
which may circumvent superiority. He must be a coward 
who will not measure conclusions with an adversary in a 
cause he holds just; but he would stand as a fool who 
closed with one who could not fight fair. To win the 
fray is one thing; to show the better case another: the 
merits of ajdebate and the merits of a question are always 
to be distinguished. The man whose main purpose and 
pride is to come off victor as to the debate stands on a 
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lower plane than the man whose only ambition is to make 
his cause clear and determine whether the truth is his 
or another’s. This is the only end which justifies con- 
troversy, the only one which makes it tolerable. When 
it degenerates into fencing for personal advantage, the 
braver way is to await a foe who will not stab in the back; 
and the sophistry which is most dangerous is not that of 
the man who knows it as such, but that of the man who 
cannot help tucking in something outside the premises 
and evading the point which he cannot meet. 


Workers and the Working Class. 


The great majority of the men, women, and children 
in the United States are workers, but only a small minor- 
ity belongs to the ‘‘working class.” Jotn Mitchell calls 
attention to the fact, of which he seems not to see the 
full significance, that “articles of general consumption . . . 
are all commodities in the production of which union 
labor has little or no part.” The men, women, and chil- 
dren, whether in Kansas or New England, who are en- 
gaged in the production of the commodities on which all 
depend for sustenance are workers; but they do not 
belong to the “working class,”’ about which so much is 
now thought, felt, written, and proclaimed, as if this class 
included the whole of society, excepting the employers 
and millionaires. 

The ‘‘working class” is to be found only in mines, 
factories, some mechanical trades, and, in general, in oceu- 
pations devoted to manufacturing operations requiring 
the services of large numbers of operatives working under 
superintendence. The majority of these people are, in 
the United States, foreigners, and to a large extent illit- 
erate. There are, including ten million negroes, some- 
thing like sixty million workers in the United States whose 


interests are entirely neglected by the sociologists, who — 


try to get inside “‘the mind of the worker.” 

The statement is constantly made, and often made 
with tearful emphasis, that there is no longer an open 
career for boys and girls. The statement is made with 
an eye open only to the conditions in which ‘‘the working 
class” does its work. But, even thus limited, the state- 
ment is conspicuously untrue. Witness the fact that 
the great fortunes of recent origin were made by as many 
young men who rose from the ranks of “the working 
class’’ as were made by those who were merely workers, 
like the cattlemen and meat-packers of the West. 

It is said that the boys and girls who dodge the work- 
ing-man’s fate are driven into the “‘already overcrowded 
clerical field,” where the chances for promotion and escape 
from heart and brain deadening drudgery are few and 
hard to find. And yet, except in the case of mofiey in- 
herited from the Astors and Vanderbilts, who “grasped 
the skirts of circumstance”’ in the early days of the re- 
public, most, if not all, the millionaires of to-day who 
were not working-men, like Schwab, Carnegie, Rocke- 
feller, et alit omnes, were clerks in banks and warehouses, 
or telegraph operators, and the like. 

The writer is perfectly willing to admit that society 
is full of wrongs from bottom to top; that there is not, 
and never has been any perfect form of Christianity; 
that the wage system, which has survived the vicissitudes 
of human history ever since the beginnings of civiliza- 
tion, is now, as it always has been, used by the strong 
for the oppression of the weak; and that, even for those 
who choose to look that way, there are proofs in abun- 
dance that there is not anywhere to be found evidences 
that a Divine Providence is shaping the ends of human _ 
destiny. The writer has never met any pessimist, with 
a budget of indisputable facts, whose tale of woe he could 
not match‘ with equally’ distressful facts drawn from his - 
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own observation and experience. And yet we may be 
sure that this is a better world than was on exhibition 
in that Europe over which Napoleon drove the plough- 
shares of war, or that upon which Julius Cesar looked 
when he had climbed to the height of his power and 
his ambition. 

The wage system does not work well now: it did not 
work well 4000 B.c., when, in Egypt, Ptah Hotep wrote, 
“Tt is hard to satisfy hired servants. ... When favors 
have been shown unto servants, they say, ‘We go.’” 
Then, as now, wages failed to satisfy hired servants; then, 
as now, they went on strike, even when employers were 
making special efforts to satisfy them. 

The apostle Paul put himself at the centre of things, 
when he felt ‘‘the whole creation groaning and travailing 
in pain waiting for the manifestation of the sons of God.” 
Of what the sons of God will do when they appear, we 
get some hints in the experiences of the long line of saints 
and heroes described in the Epistle to the Hebrews; 
in the transcendent example of that shining soul who 
claimed for himself no higher title than ‘‘the Son of Man”’; 
in the work of those in our day who are making no decla- 
ration of rights, but are striving, might and main, even 
to the sacrifice of their own lives, to drive out the causes 
of disease and poverty. Let some one write out the long 
rol! of the physicians and other workers who have given 
up leisure, comfort, health, and even life itself, to drive 
out of the world leprosy, deadly fevers of many kinds, 
pestilences, and all the physical evils that beset and 
afflict the human family. 

In the last sixty years we have seen American girls 
driven out of the “working class” of operatives in our 
mills; we have seen the Irish and the Germans driven out 
of and up from the ranks of the operatives; and now we 
see the same process going on with Armenians, Greeks, 
Lithuanians, Poles, and half a hundred other nationalities, 
who are bringing in and solving new problems for our 
infant republic. It will be a long day before the proces- 
sion of candidates for places in our “ working class,’ which 
now reaches around the world, comes to rest and all its 
members take their places as cheerful workers in the vast 
laboratories of civilization. Meanwhile, let us who have 
escaped from or avoided the tasks of ‘‘the working class”’ 
do what we can to ‘‘cast up a highway and gather out 
the stones” for those who shall come after us. “My 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work,” said the foremost 
worker of all time. G. B. 


The Sifting of Hates. 


‘According to the sense in which the teaching and ex- 
ample of Jesus are usually taken, the word “hate” should 
be dropped out of the human dictionary and all hate 
be cleaned out of the human heart. Perhaps the slow- 
ness of human progress towards this end, and the prac- 
tical hopelessness of ever reaching it, may be due to this 
use of his precepts, as well as to the difficulty of carry- 
ing them out, for, as a matter of fact, does any one really 
intend to get rid of the power of hating; can any one 

_ listen with a genuine reaction to counsels of its excision? 
Putting aside the question whether Jesus ever hated 
anything or not, is it involved in a gospel of love that 
hate should be wholly eliminated from the human heart? 

A second look at the matter shows us in love itself 
an element which gives us pause. A good lover, we say, 
is ever a good hater. That is, he commits himself by 
the intensity of his loyalty and passion to corresponding 
intensity toward hindrances and hostilities. Are there 
foes to that which his soul cherishes?,z His love’ itself arms 
him against them. Does he value truth to the death? 
What should he do, then, with lies and falsity but vow 
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eternal enmity toward them? Does purity and chastity 
hold his heart? Is there any word but “‘hatred”’ for the 
sentiment they excite toward all that would soil and vio- 
late them? Love is protected and buttressed about with 
the possibility of hating. It is itself a power of hating, 
since the more it prizes its object, the more it turns against 
all that would destroy it. The intense attraction in- 
volves an intense repulsion as directly as the flow of the 
tide involves its ebb. 

The same is true of righteousness. There is no turn- 
ing towards it without something corresponding to 
renouncing ‘‘the devil and all his works.” It is an 
epicene morality that adopts a tolerant mood toward 
wrong. The loose and easy indolence of certain types 
of goodness, and their productivity of the worst evils 
in the very manner of their kindness toward them, are 
responsible for much of the persistence of evil in human 
nature. A little good hating would produce more right- 
eousness, more loving-kindness, than all the benevolence 
in the world without it. What makes the child’s nature 
more fertile in selfishness than the indulgent kindness 
which sees nothing wrong in what that child does and 
nothing dangerous in what it desires to do? Why is it 
that the unselfish parent may be all the time training 
selfishness in children through parental self-denial? 
The soft enjoyment of ministering to the pleasure of off- 
spring absorbs the attention so that the sentinel, hatred, 
is put to sleep, and evil creeps into the stronghold. Love 
blinds the eyes to faults which hatred of them would 
never fajl to detect. As for evil, to start with hating it 
is the best protection against it. A regard for goodness 
that was not a bitterness toward its opposite would be 
futile. It is said, indeed, and repeated wearisomely, 
that to know all is to forgive all. Never was epigram 
crammed with more truth and error. The truth is the for- 
giveness: the error is the tolerance of the thing for which 
a person is forgiven. If the saying means that mag- 
nanimity makes black white, and decay health, and lies 
true, and lust love, then it is like a wolf in sheep’s clothing. 
To lose out of ethics that which was pictured in a per- 
sonal devil is to lose the thing that makes ethics useful 
away from home. ‘The man who can look back on a train- 
ing in habits of life which rested direction and warning 
and prohibition not on any abstract wrong of the things 
condemned, or on any nice ethical discrimination, or on 
duty itself, so much as on downright hatred of the for- 
bidden things, will testify that it was that hatred more 
than all else besides that kept him straight. The Puri- 
tan put an element into his morals that his descendants 
in less strenuous dilemmas can ill afford to lose. He did 
not palter with his evils, nor disguise them, nor allow them 
to change their names. He hated them, and, while his 
powers of hating went too far, and made him stern and 
hard, and spread among things that deserved no hatred, 
they were powers that were bad in their mastery of him, 
and not in their service. 

It is obvious that what we mean, and what the Chris- 
tian gospel can only mean in purging the soul of its 
hates, is separating them and classifying them according 
to their quality. One hate it must, of course, keep, and 
that is the hate of hate. And it must discriminate as 
to what hates it will hate and what hates it will keep. 
It will hate the hates that rise from envy and jealousy 
and wounded self-love and vexation and from a liking 
for faults in others than oneself. It will keep the hates 
that are pure and unvindictive and without crueJty and 
malice. It will banish the hates that sour the mind; and 
keep the hates that cleanse and sweeten its thoughts. 
It will destroy the hates that are personal, and preserve 
the {hates} that [are ,for,sthings Jin} themselves ,jhateful. 
It will beat into ploughshares the swords of battle, but 
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it will forge into swords the ploughshares of cowardice. 
It will make pure men’s hearts with charity for all, and 
it will guard that charity against imposture, deception, 
and weakness which would neutralize it. The apostle 
made a list of the things he said people must “‘put away.” 
They are hateful things. It is sweet and lovely and of 
good report to hate them. Wherever they are not hated, 
there is no godliness nor contentment nor assurance of 
peace. Where hatred of them is vitiated by any admixt- 
ure of hatred of their doers, the right to hate them 
vanishes. 
ever hateful people may seem and be. It is the things 
that make them hateful that we must hate, not the per- 
sons they make hateful. And it is those things wherever 
they may be, chiefly in ourselves. 

Lent is a season consecrated to such fight against evil, 
such godly hatred of the tempters in wilderness and town, 
such struggle with the beasts of the Ephesus of to-day. 
Its note is abnegation. If, denying himself the luxury 
of hate, a man thinks himself like to grow effeminate, let 
him think of the hates of life like Christ’s demands. 
Let him assemble them, and hear their war-cry. They 
make a man’s Lent. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Efficiency or Deficiency. 


The prompt and serious consideration of the people 
of the Unitarian churches must be given at this season 
to the urgent financial needs of their national work. 
They must make choice between the efficiency which can 
be promoted by generous giving or the deficiency which 
will inevitably follow inadequate contributions. 

The directors of the Association have always believed 
in and practiced absolute candor and complete publicity 
about financial matters. They have been chosen to 
serve as trustees for the advancement of a great cause. 
They are, however, impotent to promote the interests 
of that cause unless the members of the Association pro- 
vide the needed financial support. 

Our religious organization is not like a government, 
which has the right of taxation. The work of the Asso- 
ciation is supported by voluntary subscriptions. It 
cannot be too often repeated that the opportunities and 
demands of this work are vastly in excess of the resources 
of the board. It is a heartbreaking business, month 
after month, to have to turn down the urgent appeals of 
deserving fellow-workers and to put into cold storage 
the excellent suggestions for new and vital service which 
come from many friends. It would, however, be a fatal 
policy for the board to enter upon new ventures for which 
there is no prospect of financial support. The printers’ 
bills must be met, and the preachers of our word cannot 
live on the fresh air of freedom alone. 

Six weeks remain of the financial year. It is obviously 
impossible for the officers and directors of the Associa- 
tion to personally present the needs of the cause to many 
individuals or churches. They must depend upon the 
local ministers and committees and upon the earnestness 
and good-will of the people for the raising of this money. 
The time is short, the opportunity is vast, the duty is 
second to none in the life and work of our churches. 

The directors of the Association have, in response 
to urgent appeals from the field, entered this year into 
obligations larger than ever before in the history of the 
Association. They have been exceedingly reluctant to 
believe that the churches will not support them in these 
well-directed endeavors. They have, therefore, made the 
greater venture, believing that the merit of the work 
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done and the appeal of the work that ought to be don 
will reach the minds and hearts of the people who can 
and ought to give the money to support the work. The 
budget for the current year, adopted last May, calls 
for an expenditure of $120,000. Of this sum about 
$40,000 is assured from the income of the various trust 
funds and endowments, but it is absolutely necessary 
for the churches to raise $80,000 unless they wish the 
Directors of their Association either to contract disas- 
trous debts or to drastically cut-dewn the work. 

It is now sixteen years-since the words “Debts of 
the Association” appeared in the treasurer’s statement. 
It should be the earnest desire of all the adherents of 
this cause to keep that record intact. We deeply ap- 
preciate the loyal and liberal support of many friends. 
Their patient ‘‘continuance in well-doing”’ is the life- 
blood of our endeavor. We ask the ministers and people 
of our churches, the Alliances and Sunday-schools, to 
bear their part in our collective work. 

SAMUEL A. ELIoT. 


Current Topics. 


A NOTABLE move in the direction of the development of 
the vast resources of Alaska was made on March 12, 
when President Wilson signed the bill authorizing the 
expenditure of $35,000,000 for the construction of a 
government railway about one thousand miles long in 
the great territory in the North. Simultaneously with 
the act that wrote the bill into the statute book, it was 
announced that the Department of the Interior would 
take prompt steps for the beginning of the work which, 
there is every reason to believe, will open up a highly 
profitable region to the commercial activities of the world. 


One of the immediate results of the construction of the. 


projected railway line will be the acquisition of a practi- 
cably inexhaustible supply of coal. President Wilson, 
in signing the bill, expressed his gratification at being 
able, at last, to reach out “‘the hand of real helpfulness 
and brotherhood to Alaska, which will now link it to us 
by many bonds that will be valuable to both sides.” 


a 


THE cause of arbitration as a means of preventing 
the outbreak of war between nations is being advanced 
with marked success by William J. Bryan, Secretary of 
State, who announced, on March 13, that agreements 
involving the investigation of disagreements that might 
otherwise lead to armed conflicts, would be signed in 
the immediate future with Brazil, Chile, and Argentina. 
Treaties in effect identical with these are in process of 
negotiation with France and Great Britain. The British 
government, it is explained by the State Department, 
already has accepted the provisions of Mr. Bryan’s 
treaties in principle, and only the details remain to be 
adjusted in the reaching of the Anglo-American agree- 
ment proposed by the Secretary of State. The foreign 
office in Paris last week issued an announcement of its 
willingness to discuss, in a sympathetic spirit, the pro- 
posals made by Mr. Bryan to France. The French 
republic is the first European country to accede in principle 
to the State Department’s project that disputes which 
fail of settlement by diplomacy shall be submitted to a 
commission. 

a 


THE menacing attitude of Russia continues to attract 
universal attention as a disquieting portent of the hour. 
After a long conference between the members of the 
ministry and the party leaders in the Douma, it was 


announced from St. Petersburg at the beginning of the 
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week that the men who govern Russia have reached a 
complete agreement on the necessity for an immediate 
and material augmentation of the military resources of 
the empire. One version of the immediate purposes of 
the Russian war office is that more than 400,000 men will 
be called to the colors immediately. Such an increase 
in offensive and defensive power in time of peace may well 
be regarded as a grave omen of warlike activities in the 
near future. It is explained that the administrative and 
the legislative branches of the Russian government, after 
a careful study of the situation, have reached the unani- 
mous conclusion that existing international relations 
justify the preparations suggested by the reported inten- 
tion of the war office. 
s 


A POSSIBLE sidelight on the Russian view of the inter- 
national horizon is furnished by a remarkable statement 
by Count Serge Witte, former premier of Russia, who is 
quoted by the Associated Press as having said to an 
interviewing journalist in Budapest last Saturday: ‘‘Only 
the first act of the Balkan affair has been played. It 
is now the intermission, which may last for years or 
only for months. The relations between Austria and 
Roumania constitute one of the points of danger, and the 
relations between the Triple Alliance and the Triple 
Entente are in no wise clear.” Count Witte’s frank 
admission of the uncertainty of the immediate future 
was generally accepted as a veiled warning, in behalf of 
the Russian government, of the intention of the Triple 
Entente to resist, with force if need be, any attempt by 
Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Germany to assert a pre- 
dominating influence in the Balkans, or to interfere with 
Russia’s plans for the final settlement of the issues 
created by the outcome of the second Balkan conflict. 


& 


Ir Russia is planning an increase in her offensive and 
defensive power, her policy is only the reflection of a 
general tendency toward augmented military expendi- 
tures throughout the continent and in Great Britain. 
Despite the heavy burden of taxation under which the 
British rate-payer is struggling, the naval estimates for 
1914-15 are greater by $13,000,000 than those for the 
preceding period. France is putting into operation the 
plan of creating a greater army by the extension of the 
two-year term of service under the colors to three years. 
The German appropriations contain provisions for a 
material increase of the army and navy in numbers and 
an improvement in equipment. Preparations for a 
mobilization, it is believed, are being made silently but 
swiftly in Austria-Hungary. The situation, in some of 
its aspects, recalls those breathless moments that ac- 
companied the outbreak of war in the Balkans, when it 
appeared that the world would be involved in a general 
conflict. - 


. ‘THE Unionists are not disposed to accept the compro- 

mise recently proposed by Mr. Asquith, the Prime 
Minister, in his outline of the government’s plans for 
the passage of the bill providing Home Rule for Ireland. 
The Prime Minister announced, in effect, that the 
cabinet was prepared to concede to Ulster the privilege 
of voting, by counties, on a proposal to exclude itself 
from the provisions of the bill, this exclusion to last for 
six years after the establishment of the first Irish parlia- 
ment, and the issues of the extension of the scope of the 
measure to Ulster to be decided at the end of that period 
by the vote of the imperial parliament. The attitude 
of Ulster, and of the opposition in parliament, toward 
Mr. Asquith’s offer of a compromise, is indicated by the 
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continuance of the Unionist demand for a fresh appeal_to 
the British electorate, on the plea that there has been a 
radical change in public sentiment on the issue of Home 
Rule since the last election. On the other hand, it was 
announced in behalf of the government at the end of 
last week that the cabinet has indicated its last measure 
of concession to Ulster. 


ACTIVE measures are being undertaken in France, with 
the sympathetic co-operation of the United States, to 
establish on the route of the Panama Canal some symbolic 
memorial to the participation of French brain and capital 
in the initiation of the great undertaking which has been 
brought to completion by American energy. It is pro- 
posed to erect, at some conspicuous point on the water- 
way, a heroic statue of Ferdinand de Lesseps, the French 
engineer who conceived and executed the Suez Canal, 
and who began work on the unsuccessful attempt to dig 
a ship-route through the Isthmus of Panama. Among 
the supporters of the project are President Wilson, who 
evidently regards such a monument as a graceful acknowl- 
edgment of the debt which America owes to France in 
the mighty undertaking, and Col. George W. Goethals, 
the engineer who carried out to a successful conclusion 
the engineering and administrative problems that proved 
too great for his French predecessor. 


Brevities. 


Supt. William H. Maxwell of the schools of New York 
City goes on record as saying that marriage makes better 
teachers instead of less efficient ones. 


To be ‘‘our brother’s keeper” is to-day being translated 
into all forms of social service. It means not so much 
the cure of the ills of society as prevention of these evil 
and harmful influences. 


We may not see the need or the necessity of pain and 
suffering; but of one thing we are certain, namely, that 
out from these experiences we gain a wisdom and a 
knowledge we can get in no other way. 


The recalling that this year marks the centenary of 
Norway’s independence of Denmark brings out the curious 
fact that her people are bilingual. The Danish language 
is the official language, and now it is desired that the 
‘“‘landsmaal,”’ or native speech, should replace this as the 
official one. 


The inability to wonder tends to make us lead prosaic 
and unimaginative lives. This faculty, so strong in 
childhood, should not be allowed to fall into disuse with 
advancing years. As we once wondered at the railroad 
engine, so now we wonder at the wireless. To see some- 
thing wonderful is always an exhilarating experience. 


The mid-week prayer-meeting of to-day among the 
orthodox churches has changed distinctly from that of 
several decades ago. It is less often given exclusively 
to prayers and formal testimonies, but considers matters 
of current social and community betterment, even in- 
cluding at times matters of church business, all of which 
is an improvement. 


Most religious observers are probably agreed that, if 
the partial breakdown of the American Sabbath is to 
be remedied, the move to this end must first come from 
the Church itself, and that Christian people should more 
fully recognize the spiritual values inherent in a proper 
observance of the day. Few, however, will be inclined 
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to accept the ultra statement of one Presbyterian editor, 
“that Sabbath desecration is a sin in God’s sight as deadly 
and as hateful as murder or theft.” 


We never truly see each other,—the real persons which 
we are. We see the mask of form and feature through 
which one soul speaks to another, but the real personality 
is never clearly perceived. 


Whenever we become discouraged at our failure to 
live more nearly to our ideal of the Christian life, we 
ought to comfort ourselves with the fact that we are 
trying thereby to bring our lives up to the standard of the 
most divine and heroic example_in all human history. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Methodist-Unitarian Fellowship. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Instances of fraternal relations between Methodist 
and Unitarian ministers are by no means so novel and 
rare as recent letters in the Register suggest. Seventeen 
years ago, in a Canadian city, a Methodist minister asked 
me to preach in his church, and I did so. Some six or 
seven years ago a Methodist minister in Cambridge, Mass., 
asked me to exchange with him, but the failure of his 
health prevented the carrying out of the proposal. I 
suppose that many similar instances have occurred, for 
the Methodists are not theologically rigid. 

FREDERIC GILL. 

ARLINGTON, Mass. 


The Service Pension Society. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


May I take a little space to urge upon your readers the 
support of the Unitarian Service Pension Society? The 
purpose of the Society is to provide a service pension for 
all ministers who have reached sixty-five years of age 
and have completed twenty years active service in the 
Unitarian ministry. ; 

We feel that this service pension is meeting an urgent 
need in our denomination. It is an act of simple justice 
to our aged ministers, which has been too long deferred. 
The great ifidustrial corporations and other religious 
denominations are providing funds for service pensions. 
Unitarians should not lag behind. ‘The Society asks for 
the active financial and moral support of Unitarian lay- 
men and women, churches, Alliances, Young People’s 
Societies, and Sunday-schools. The American Unitarian 
Association is trustee of the funds of the Society. This 
assures stability and wise investment. 

The two present needs of the Society are: 1. A large 
permanent endowment, by gifts and bequests. ‘This is 
essential to the permanence of the pension fund. 2. 
Annual contributions from individuals, churches, Alli- 
ances, Young People’s Societies, etce., for distribution 
in pensions. Contributions may be sent to me at the 
address below. 

A word to the ministers: If you have reached sixty- 
five years of age, and have served twenty years in the 
Unitarian ministry, please notify me. You are entitled 
to the pension by virtue of age and service rendered, but 
it is impossible for us to tell your age and term of service 
intuitively. Will you not help by giving the information? 

Joun H. APPLEBEE, 
Treasurer. 


933 Maryland Ave., 
SyracusE, N.Y. 


In Fellowship. 


Untouched by grief, how should I walk these ways, 
‘These common ways of earth, wherein each man 
Is set apart, as by some unknown plan, 

To work his problems out, for blame or praise? 

So eager the desire for happier days, 

The wish to crowd with joy life’s narrow span, 
All nobler thoughts might end where they began, 
Nor guide my footsteps through this tangled maze. 


But, taught by sorrow, lessoned by defeat, 
I feel at last the strange electric thrill 
That binds-true hearts together, and I greet 
All men as brothers, seeking, serving still. 
I own my human heritage complete, 
To love and suffer with undaunted will. 
—The Churchman. 


Pictures in Snow. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


Snow is a pretty background for everything. Plain 
houses, old red barns, homely sheds, mean walls and fences 
take on magic effects through the witchery of the white 
medium. ‘The least bit of color is alluring against its 
negative aspect. Scarlet and all warm tints are seen 
endued with a charm never noticed at other times. The 
school children, in their red caps and knitted coats, are 
all Kate Greenaway’s, seen ‘‘under the window.” 

The white trimming is prettily caught and held with 
capricious touch on roofs and window-sills of village 
houses. Even ugliness becomes beautiful in this mas- 
querade. The garden shrubs and little evergreens are 
a joy to see. Twilight is the witching time that brings 
a sense of romance and exhilaration. Then the village 
street is quite magical with rich sunset lights, darting 
through it mixed with firelight and lamplight from win- 
dows and doors that open to let in home-comers. The 
tranquil but cold night steals along with early moonlight, 
—a little crescent half-drowned in the yellow effulgence 
of the sky. What so charming as the blended lights 
softening the ghostliness of the snow with rosy glow? 

The village shops are open, the markets are agleam. 
Saturday night electrics are streaming over the people, 
as they wander out to purchase the Sunday dinner. Chil- 
dren trot alongside their mothers, dogs frisk in the snow, 
young folks are skating on the pond, and their merry 
voices ring out in the stillness that has banished wheels. 
Only a sleigh goes tinkling past, now and then. 

Boys and girls are still coasting down the long hill, 
emerging from a clump of dark pines like a procession of 
elves and brownies and Teddy Bears out for a frolic. The 
good smell of baking bread or roasting meat comes from 
the kitchen chimney of many a village house, where the 
evening meal is preparing. It is hospitable, and greets 
you like the welcome of a friend, though you be a stranger 
passing by. The master’s step is on the porch. He 
stamps his foot, opens the door with a key, and goes into 
the sanctuary of the tired. 

There is a house that stands away from the others in 
grounds_of its own. Old people lived there so long, it 
became jfairly impregnated with their being. Houses 
have a physiognomy of their own. Some are good- 
humored and smiling, though a little vulgar and common- 
place. Others are dark and sullen, as if saying, ‘‘Keep 
away from this door.” But this house was simply hos- 
pitable and open-hearted, welcoming the best and noblest 
people, whether rich or poor,—a kind of sheltering arms 
for the homeless, the sad, and friendless. But now it is 
vacant. The snow tries to beautify it, but the heart 
and soul of the dwelling have departed. It hangs wreaths 
along the walls, adorns the windows with beautiful etch- 
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ings, sculptures friezes under the eaves, but no smoke 
floats from the chimneys. ‘The great hearth, that always 
glowed with firelight when evening came, casts no gleam 
upon the pane. The bell, that always sounded so con- 
stantly and so joyously, rings no more. Should it sound 
in the great empty rooms, what a hollow, ghostly, and 
portentous noise it would make, waking {the echoes 
with fright. 

On cold, clear evenings like this, when the last ray 
shone over the world, and people were wending to the 
warmth and cheer of their homes, how beautiful and 
sacred the old house looked. What a place of rest out of 
the world’s turmoil, the wild beast’s struggle! What a 
refuge in wintry evenings, with the good glow spreading 
far out to guide the steps of home-comers. ‘The master’s 
footstep, that all the household knew, was heard at the 
door, and all the house awakened to welcome his home- 
coming. Dogs barked and leaped joyously; the canary 
in the window piped a joyous song; the cat left the hearth 
rug to come and mew and purr with joy around his feet. 

All is cold there now. ‘The factitious amber light that 
gleams in the windows is from the western sky. It seems 
like cheeriness, like home light; but it is only a reflection 
from without, not from a centre of warmth within. The 
hearth is cold. Children’s feet long since ceased to 
patter up and down the stairs. It is years since their 
voices echoed from the walls. Great trees close in, gaunt 
and bare, around the dwelling from which life and light 
have fled. The path through the snow is no longer 
cleared to the door that once opened so joyously to wel- 
come guests. 
snow closes all around it like a winding-sheet. No human 
feet seek an entrance. ‘There are tracks of birds, of dogs, 
of cats, of squirrels and rabbits. They alone approach, 
and shyly enter the porches, and make their little zigzag 
lines around the house. The old mansion is like a harp 
with broken strings. Life’s harmony has fled. As the 
lights kindle in the village, its fictitious lights go out, and 
it rises dark and lonely against the sky. 

The snow blanket only makes the village the cosier, 
the more domestic. Its houses draw closer together. 
Nature has reclaimed its own. ‘There ate no harsh, dis- 
cordant noises, but a blend of sounds all musical. Even 
the locomotive whistle comes into the general harmony. 
The silence is restful where no wagon wheels creak, and 
the sleigh runners make only a smooth and gliding sound. 
Aged people remember the days of their youth,—the time 
of deep snows, the great sleighing parties, the spelling- 
bees, the apple-parings, the husking-bees, and all the 
simple, old-fashioned fun and frolic of the past,—the 
happy time of remembered youth, when the world was 
only a great innocent playfellow. ‘The old times, as we 
call them, are in memory surrounded bya halo. The new 
times, those in which we live, seem to glide on the brink 
of an abyss. We forget that in those old days there was 
sin and sorrow, remorse and unmitigated pain, in human 
hearts that concealed their woes just as our neighbors 
conceal.theirs now, though their homes look so happy and 
prosperous to-night. 

It is in a sweet and sacred stillness the little homes pass 
before us in the snowy night. ‘The old untenanted house 
seems only the record of vanished experience. It is the 
human imprint that gives it dignity. It is this that clings 
so tenaciously to the walls,—the love, the joy, the grief, 
the mourning, heart-loneliness, and heart sorrow,—all 
are written there in invisible letters. Otherwise, it were 
a mere heap of stones with vague cosmic values, with no 
power to move our pity or give the touch of sympathetic 


imaginings. 
We have beet dreaming of home, the ideal shelter-place 
of the world, while love light and firelight and lamplight 
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have gleamed over the snow from village windows.. We 
are told the home ideal is not the same any more,—a 
place of shelter from all the hurts and worries of the world, 
God’s school for teaching the virtues and nourishing 
sacred affections. It is attacked and, in a certain sense, 
disparaged. Is there a worm at the root? But, as you 
walk abroad at night where the snow lies like a soft, pro- 
tecting, white hand on the roofs,—a kind of visible bless- 
ing,—the old feeling returns, the disparaged sentiment of 
the sacredness of home, that nothing can impugn: the one 
perfect retreat where our wounds are bound up, the sting 
of our disappointments soothed away, where our sorrows 
find shelter to be healed, where we need not pose or pre- 
tend or feign anything, but can be just ourselves. What 
can we substitute for home? If it were banished and 
forgotten, would not humanity invent it anew. 
Summit, N. J. 


Blossoms from the Blade. 


BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 


O ye beauteous things that bless us so, 
While the winter still is lingering! 

Well the soul doth note the way ye grow,— 
Out of sharpest-bladed green ye spring. 


With what sympathy ye seem aglow! 
Ts not each of you a conscious thing? 

Life’s true secret here ye seem to show, 
As if perfected through suffering. 


Such a ministry be ours to know, 
As your white and fragrant graces bring; 
And as close to every blade-like throe, 
May God send such blessed blossoming! 


The Charm of Anonymity. 


A certain discredit attaches to an anonymous communi- 
cation. One suspects that the writer is saying something 
for which he wishes to evade responsibility, or that his 
statements cannot be relied upon, or that he wishes to 
accomplish by indirection what he has not the candor 
or courage to attempt openly. The first impression 
made by nameless literary production is that it is ille- 
gitimate. ‘The modern spirit is against the subtraction 
of personality, and demands a loca] habitation and a name 
for every claimant upon its attention. The ancient 
method of concentrating attention on the contents of a 
work, and of erasing the personality of a writer in the 
interest of authority and tradition, has left little trace 
in our time. Hymnals and books of devotion preserve 
this subordination of individuality, and publishers, under 
special circumstances, find pseudonyms and concealed 
authorship useful for advertising purposes. But in such 
cases one expects sometime to be informed, and the con- 
cealment of authorship heightens expectation of revela- 
tion. 

There is something to be said, however, for anonymity. 
For one reason, at least, the ancient idea deserves revival. 
It turned the mind to the worth of the matter rather 
than to the glory of the author. It would be invaluable 
to have more of this spirit to-day. Fame, repute, a place 
in the public eye, are curiously attractive; and, to one 
who earns and desires them, they are not to be grudged. 
But they do little for the real credit either of an author 
or his work. It vitiates the purity and sincerity of the 
work to have a motive of praise at its heart, and our 
enjoyment of it suffers when we learn that the producer 
revels in his publicity, swells in interviews, and poses as 
the lion of a social menagerie. It is seldom that admira- 
tion can stand the strain of close personal contact with 
the person behind the word. Egotism is never lovely, 
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least of all in connection with creation in literary art. 
To desire or enjoy being known is a pardonable frailty; 
but it is a frailty, and, substituted for the enjoyment of 
making truth and beauty known, personal pride is a 
cheap incentive. It is not altogether unknown, even in 
these times of literary self-glorification, for men of dis- 
tinction to evade its rewards and hate its penalties. If 
they could have what they love regarded, and themselves 
remain unknown, their joy in creation would be enhanced. 
Nor is their modesty itself a covert bid for a new zest 
of popularity, since nothing is so pleasing as the bringing 
to light of a hidden flower. It is the genuine expression 
of their absorption in production. The delight of find- 
ing truth and beauty, unalloyed by any intrusion of self, 
is the most exalted of all delights. It keeps the world 
undistracted from adoration of truth by the mere medium 
of it, and it sets the discoverer free from his own limita- 
tions to share a pure pleasure with the world. The 
trammels of self-consciousness hinder freedom in creation, 
and to think how he will be judged bribes the integrity 
of a conscientious workman. ‘There could be no more 
liberating influence, for one aspiring to literary usefulness, 
than that of putting self out of the case and of imagining, 
what often must be imagined, that he will never be 
known in connection with it. 

This praise of anonymous work, with literature as an 
example, is by no means a counsel of perfection. If 
reckoning could be made of the world’s work done by 
persons never known in connection with it, outside their 
immediate circle, we should have glorious witness of self- 
lessness in manifold directions. When we travel, our 
lives are kept for us by the experts in bridge-building, 
the trained eyes of inspectors and track-walkers, the skill 
of engineers, the virtuosity of those who manipulate the 
intricacies of switches, and the’ ingenuity of thousands 
unknown to us who are devising measures and appliances 
of safety; and the telegraphers, among whom any indul- 
gence in intoxicants is practically unknown, form a vast 
corps of special providences, and fill with contemporary 
meaning the saying, ‘‘He shall give his angels charge 
over thee to keep thee in all thy ways.” 

The architecture of a great city glorifies the common way 
of millions who never think to whom they owe the beauty 
round them, and to those who happen to know the firm 
names is hidden the names of the designers and draughts- 
men whose art and taste and skill may merit nearly all 
the credit that the architect receives. How much of 
the great influence of the press, even in these days, when 
it is overloaded with cheap influences, is due to learned 
and erudite men, statesmen in shirtsleeves, scholars in 
harness, keen and far-sighted observers and gaugers of 
the tendencies of the times, whose names play no part 
in the result, and who never gain nor care for the credit 
for their service? Nor should we forget the organizing 
power, the resourcefulness, the courage and genius for 
command of editors and pressmen, who lay at our doors 
each morning the tribute of the world. 

The kind of devotion to the duties of life which religion 
prescribes is not rare in any direction of human activity. 
But it needs both the emphasis of religion and the illus- 
tration of experience to make us realize how sweet and 
sure and satisfying are those rewards which no neglect 
or unawareness or indifference can deny to those who are 
denied the satisfactions of repute. ‘There is great charm 
in privacy, in having some secret of great moment, in 
being the repository of important confidences, and in 
sharing high counsels hidden from even the wise and pru- 
dent. ‘Those who love precious stones prize above price 
those rare gems without compare which it may be their 
fortune to acquire. They are their own in an inalienable 
sense. Such charm, such privilege, such exclusive pos- 
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session, may be had by those who learn, in Faber’s 
phrase, ‘‘to scorn the praise of men.” ‘The resignation 
of what is dear, after all, only to a childish desire, the 
surrender of the vanities of compliment and credit and 
name, leaves in our hands what is of far higher satisfac- 
tion. To every work is given its own excellence; to 
every man, without any deduction, the result of his doing. 
His works do follow him, whether he be alive or dead. It 
is of small, even ridiculous, consequence to one’s self 
whether others know what one-has done. Recognition, 
the lack of which sours.so many minds, is the last thing 
really worth our caring for. If it fails in good work, there 
is fine revenge in thinking who lose the worth of it,— 
not the “proud doer,” whom the Lord “plentifully re- 
wardeth,”’ but the unfortunate ones who had neither 
eyes to see nor ears to hear, or whose senses were beholden 
by self-will or prejudice. Since the secret of the Lord 
is with them that fear him, and the Father seeth in secret, 
those who do his will as best they can are getting the 
best of all good things. In fact, names are generally 
“writ in water,’’—in the righteous deed do we find pure 
life. 


The Church and the Nation. 


BY REV. WILLIAM H. RAMSAY. 


The divine discontent of our time is a wholesome indi- 
cation and a prophecy of better things,—even when it 
concerns religion, as it surely does; for a great and grow- 
ing number of people in this country to-day are thoroughly 
dissatisfied with existing religious conditions, and are 
hoping for and waiting expectantly for a new type of 
church. One is constantly meeting such people,— 
earnest, cultivated, public-spirited, and, in the best sense, 
religious, men and women. Most of them were nurtured 
and brought up in some church, but many of them have 
lost their interest and become detached from the old 
forms. ‘There is at the same time a genuine faith in the 
reality of religion. There is a real longing on the part 
of a great host of people for a perfectly sincere and yet 
beautiful and modern expression of religion. 

The people I have in mind will all say “Yes, I want 
a church. I long for a heartfelt religious fellowship. I 
need it more than I ever did before!” They will say with 
Amiel: ‘I cannot be in the right all alone. I cannot 
live my life without Christian prayer and discipline; 
yet a force of conviction I cannot disavow forbids me 
the forms I know. When will the church to which I 
belong, and my teachers belong, rise into being?’”’” Nowa 
great many truly religious people to-day are in pre- 
cisely this attitude. They attend church services fitfully, 
—they hardly know why. But they do not find spiritual 
satisfaction. So they are not enthusiastic about the 
Church. It is not what they really desire; it does not 
meet the real needs or satisfy the highest spiritual aspira- 
tions of the earnest men and women of to-day. 

Now what is the real trouble with the Church? Why 
does it not meet the needs of such a large number of 
earnest, thoughtful, devoted men and women to-day? 
What is it that they really desire in the way of religious 
expression and fellowship? What kind of a church do 
they want? Probably most of them would find it easier 
to say what they do not want than to even outline their 
ideal. One thing that they most certainly do not want 
is a sectarian church. Sectarianism means a closed 
circle of ideas and interests. A sect is always founded 
upon some merely partial and one-sided aspect of truth 
that is mistaken for the whole. It appeals to one type of 
people, one type of mind. 
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Now religion, in its largest and most important mean- 
ing, is essentially a national concern. The Church, in its 
highest significance, is the symbol of moral and spiritual 
ideals which are national in their scope. The spirit of 
the new day in our own country as in Great Britain is 
the spirit of Ethical Nationalism. The church of this 
new day must respond to this new spirit: it must be 
distinctively national in its spirit and its aims. The 
church must symbolize and express in every legitimate 
way the highest and noblest ideals of national life: it 
must symbolize and promote the actual ideals, the real 
aspirations and longings and aims of the living men and 
women to-day who desire to see our nation lead the 
nations of the world not in commerce and material 
wealth alone, but in moral and spiritual pre-eminence. 

To do this the large national conception and national 
aims of the church must predominate. The church, in 
the largest sense, has always symbolized the ethical and 
spiritual unity of the nation. That has been, at bottom, 
the significance, as it is the justification, of the great 
national churches. The Church of England, e.g., has 
symbolized the common ethical and spiritual life of the 
British nation. It has aimed to keep alive a sense of 
appreciation and reverence for the great national and 
communal ideals,—the sense of spiritual unity and con- 
tinuity. This great national Church of England has, 
moreover, promoted the virtues of loyalty and devotion 
to those things which constitute the higher life of the 
nation. No doubt this aim has been mixed with, and 
partly frustrated by, much that has been narrow and 
arrogant and merely sacerdotal in its ministers and in 
the methods of its government. But still the aim is a 
splendid one, and it has helped to keep alive great and 
glorious traditions and memories and influences without 
which the life of the nation would be lamentably im- 
poverished. The great cathedrals belong to the whole 
nation. ‘They are, whatever else they may be, the visible 
symbols of the nation’s religious history. 

It is our misfortune as a nation that we are still poor in 
those elements that create a national spirit in religion,—a 
national ‘idealism. Our traditions remain vague, un- 
housed: we use them only fitfully and accidentally: 
we have as yet given them no adequate religious conse- 
cration. Indeed we have hardly as yet conceived of a 
national idealism or a national religion. Such expres- 
sions of religion as we have are fragmentary and indi- 
vidualistic, and have no suggestion, even, of a national 
idealism. ‘The section of the American Church that is 
inclined to build cathedrals, and has a vision, however 
distorted it may be, of a great ‘“‘American Catholic 
Church,” might do a wonderful service for American 
civilization by becoming the nucleus of what might 
come to be a truly American Church, by including in its 
fellowship all the idealistic and spiritual forces of the 
nation,—every element that is working for and making 
for the kingdom of heaven upon the earth. This is 
really the type of church that thousands—hundreds of 


- thousands—of thoughtful, forward-looking, and devoted 


men and women in this country to-day are longing for. 
How is it to be obtained? Hardly by a consolidation 
of the existing sects, through some method of compromise, 
by which each sect agrees to drop points of difference 
and cling to points of agreement. This would lead 
simply to “a colorless and impotent undenominational- 
ism, which produces an armed truce, but settles no dis- 
putes and assuages no antagonisms.”’ It has truly been 
said that undenominationalism is an abstraction which 
will only pass muster as a religion in the interregnum 
between two great national ideals. Consolidation of 
existing sects would be a great benefit economically, and 
it would be an advantage in many other ways; but it 
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might mean practically nothing in the way of an expan- 
sion of religious ideals. 

The larger church that so many people are hoping for 
and waiting for is far more likely to come through the 
action of individual congregations and groups of people 
who are free to use the elements and symbols of a national 
idealism. ‘The independent liberal churches of America 
have a splendid opportunity before them to-day to meet 
this growing need of a church that is at once spiritual, 
free, and responsive to the call of the modern world. 
But to do this we must “show a catholic power of adap- 
tation,” and assimilate and learn to use elements and 
forces that we have too long ignored. The Puritanism 
from which the American Unitarian churches have de- 
scended—some of them in direct line—left these churches 
as an inheritance a rigidity and bareness that were, it has 
been truly said, “the product of a passing negation and 
protest.”” But that which is a product of negation and 
protest cannot be permanent or lasting. It is not the 
normal or really human method in religion. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward urges the churches of the new 
faith to seize upon ritual, upon music and art; to speak 
in colored, parabolic, stimulating ways, using the natural 
sensuous impulses for its own purposes, appealing, without 
fear for itself, to those sources of delight—color, music, 
ordered speech, and magnificent action—which are in 
widest commonality spread. 

Mrs. Ward is not pleading for any return to medieval- 
ism or any recrudescence of ‘‘ancient form through which 
the spirit breathes no more,’ but rather for that 
legitimate and necessary use of symbolism that appeals 
to something besides the logical or reasoning faculty, 
to which the churches of the Puritan tradition have made 
their appeal, almost to the exclusion of every other 
method of approach to the soul. Mrs. Ward wants the 
churches of the new faith to “spend time, love, craft, and 
money in the attempt to make beautiful what they believe; 
to insist upon working it out into tangible, symbolic 
forms, so that it may win the hearts of men, as the art 
of Angelico won them from the walls of San Marco.” 

In the working out of the destinies of democracy the 
Church is unquestionably one of the most potent, if not 
the supreme factor. Without great ethical ideals the 
future hangs in tatters. The most important problem 
of the nation at the present hour is the education—not 
of the intellect only, but of the conscience and will,—the 
moral and spiritual education of the great masses of the 
people. This is surely the chief function of the Church. 
The task is rendered all the more difficult by the existence 
of an enormous and steadily growing foreign element 
in the population. It cannot be done by preaching alone; 
and, least of all, by preaching of the old rationalistic and 
argumentative type. A clear presentation of moral 
principles and a rational statement of religion is, of 
course, essential to the development of a worthy and 
lasting type of national life. But the great truths of 
religion and morality can often be more effectively 
inculcated by visible symbolism and acted story than by 
a mere logical statement. 


‘‘Where truth in closest words shall fail, 
The truth embodied in a tale 
Will enter in at lowly doors.” 


Many people in America, and especially in New 


England, to-day seem to have a haunting fear of the 


ascendency of the Roman Catholic Church. So far as 
this fear is based upon the growth of the Roman Catholic 
element in the population, it may be fully justified; and 
it is surely to the credit of this great Church that it devotes 
itself so assiduously to the promotion of the religious 
principles in which it so devoutly believes. One of the 
ablest scholars and clearest thinkers in this country 
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to-day, Prof. Franklin H. Giddings of Columbia Col- 
lege, says that “No intelligent observer can have fol- 
lowed the recent developments of Roman Catholic 
policy without discovering that the Church is preparing 
to give up its struggle against the forms of civil govern- 
ment and to exercise its authority through them. It 
has no intention of surrendering the smallest fraction of 
authority as such, but it expects more and more to 
express authority through a spiritual ascendency in the 
mind of the voter. Instinctively or rationally the Holy 
See has discovered the true relation of the state behind 
the Constitution to the state within the Constitution.’’ 
“Accepting democracy as the inevitable form of the 
state within the Constitution, the Roman Catholic 
Church fully and deliberately intends to make itself 
what once it was—the ruling aristocracy of the state 
behind the Constitution.” 

Here surely is a challenge worthy of all the force and 
all the resources of our American Protestantism. It 
would be utterly unworthy, it would be paltry and 
cowardly, on the part of non-Roman Catholics to adopt 
the outworn and discredited methods of religious in- 
tolerance in a struggle that should be decided, and that 
must ultimately be decided, upon the principle of the 
survival of the fittest. 

If Protestantism—conservative and liberal—is ade- 
quately to meet the moral and religious situation that 
confronts us in the United States to-day; if the churches 
are to solve the enormous problem of shaping the moral 
life of the people; if they are to be effectual and trusted 
guides and leaders of the people,—then they must learn 
to look at their functions in no narrow local or parochial 
way, but in a large national way: they must learn to 
put themselves down close to the lives, and understand 
the thoughts and ideas of the common every-day folk: 
they must adopt the methods that most effectively appeal 
to the actual capacities and wants of the great common 
folk in whose hands lie the destiny of the republic. 
The Roman Catholic Church is earnestly grappling with 
this problem in its own way. Is there enough of wisdom, 
of devotion, of the power of adaptation, in Protestantism 
to do its part successfully toward solving the same great 
national problems? 

WELLESLEY His, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


Let us devote ourselves anew to the service of good-will. 
Let us resolve, for the time to come, to be considerate of 
all, the present and the absent; to be just to all; to be 
kindly affectioned to all—N. L. Frothingham. 


Pad 


‘There never was a call to men and women to be more 
solely and fully religious than now. We need to put forth 
the power of our religion in active duties, to live it out in 
our social circles as well as personally.—Channing. 


as 


The piety which dwells in the heights of the soul, which 
walks and works with God in God-like beneficence, is 
more sublime than the valor which breasts the shock of 
armies, than the genius which walks in glory among the 
stars.—Frederic H. Hedge. 


Oh, blessed the fact that we have those who claim us 
for the ideal, who never will let us down, nor even grant 
that we shall fail, but hold up our spirits to go in a starry 
way, and to see light always in the skies, whatever the 
night be! Oh, blessed that we have the prophets and 
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seers, the saints and diviners, who never will permit to 
us a low aim, but always insist on the highest, and then 
never will allow the highest to be sought in any but the 
highest way!—/. Vila Blake. 


& 


Thank God that for the human heart there is more 
than one spring-tide. Whenever we realize a vital truth, 
whenever we gaze with sympathy upon an unselfish life, 
whenever we read inspired thoughts and our inmost 
being springs alert in responsé, then, for us, all Nature is 
bursting into bloom, even in the deadness of winter; 


for us, every frozen stream has a melody, and even the _ 


cold, gray sky a message.—Abby Parson McDuffie. 


Crescendo. 


BY RICHARD WARNER BORST. 


The rising and the setting of the sun, ‘ 
The radiance of a lamp that burneth bright, 
Then waneth in its niche until the night 

Enfold it,—Ljife, thou art not such a one 

To follow these! Nor is’t enough to run, 
Esteeming it the end to reach the height, 
Then, prone upon a peak that gleameth white 

With heroes’ bones, cry out at last, “ ’Tis won!”’ 


Ah, these alone may not suffice for me; 

The rather, may my lance still keener grow 
With every thrust; my every triumph be 

The sign of more! May Heaven’s bugles blow 
Reveille with more joy eternally,— 

My life forever onward, upward go! 


The Descent into Hell. 


BY H. M. SELBY. 


It would be interesting to know what proportion of the 
many people who, since the Reformation, have recited 
the Apostles’ Creed have attached any definite meaning 
to the clause, ‘‘He descended into Hell.” On the other 
hand, in pre-Reformation times, even to the illiterate, 
the sentence would call up a very distinct picture, as the 
“Descent into Hell” (or Hades) was one of the episodes 
in the Easter miracle-plays and liturgical dramas; and 
those who could read might also be acquainted with the 
source ef the episode, viz., the ‘“Gospel of Nicodemus”; 
for this work was well known in the Middle Ages, though, 
after the Reformation, it shared the neglect with which 
Protestants have always treated apocryphal literature, 
both Jewish and Christian. This essay is an attempt to 
elucidate the dogma of the Descent into Hell by an 
examination of the work just mentioned. Before pro- 
ceeding to this examination, however, it is necessary to 
cast a glance at Jewish eschatology. 

At first the Jews, like other peoples, imagined the 
spirits of the dead—good and bad alike—as confined in 
a shadowy land, like the Greek Hades. ‘To this land 
of shades they gave the name of Sheol. But, after the 
Exile, the Jews began to imagine a separation between 
the good and the bad, and they also evolved the idea of 
a final judgment. This latter doctrine led to the concep- 
tion of what is called by theologians the “ Intermediate 
State’: human souls, as well as the fallen angels, were 
regarded as awaiting the final judgment, sometimes all 
in Sheol, sometimes all in the Third Heaven,—in either 
case, with a separation between the good and the bad,— 
sometimes the good in Paradise (which was located in the 
Third Heaven), the evil in Sheol. This eschatology was 
substantially adopted by the Christians, but they were 
confronted with a question of their own, viz., If salvation 


ee 


“there is also a Coptic version of Part I. 
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comes only through Christ, what about the patriarchs 
and prophets and other good men who lived before 
Christ? In their attempts to answer this question, the 
Christians evolved the story of Christ’s Descent into 
Hell,—a story to which allusion is made in Ephesians iv. 
8-10 and 1 Peter iii. 19, though we have no full account 
of the supposed event earlier than that contained in the 
“Gospel of Nicodemus.” 

This work professes to have been written in Hebrew, 
and to have been translated into Greek by a certain 
Anandas (in some versions A{neas), but it is held by 
scholars that Greek was really the original language. 
The title, “Gospel of Nicodemus,” is not found in any 
manuscript earlier than the thirteenth century. It 
probably arose out of the fact that Nicodemus is a promi- 


nent character in the narrative contained in the “Gospel,” - 


wherein he plays a non-committal réle, similar to that 
attributed to Gamaliel in Acts v. 34, seg. The work, as 
we now have it, consists of two parts, viz., the ‘Acts of 
Pilate” (a title which is sometimes given to the whole 
work) and the “‘ Descent into Hell’’ (Descensus ad Inferos). 
Several manuscripts of it exist in Greek and Latin, and 
As will be seen 
presently, the various versions differ from one another 
in several important particulars, though all agree in 
the main outline of the story. ‘Of twelve manuscripts, 
only two or three give the second part consecutively 
with the first’’ (Introduction to the Apocryphal Gospels, 


_Acts, and Revelations in the Ante-Nicene Library). No 


portion of the work is held to be earlier than the fourth 
century. 

Part I. falls into two divisions, probably by different 
authors. Division 1 (chaps. i-xiii) gives an account of 
the trial, crucifixion, and resurrection of Christ, great 
prominence being assigned in the narrative to Pontius 
Pilate. ‘This account does not differ materially from the 
accounts given in the canonical gospels, but a few de- 
tails are inserted which are not found in the latter; e.g., 
it is stated that, when Christ was brought into the Prae- 
torium by order of Pilate, the Roman standards bowed 
before him. 

Division 2 is mainly occupied with the action of the 
Jewish authorities with regard to the resurrection and 
some particulars relating to Joseph of Arimathea. As 
these latter serve to elucidate Part II. (with which we 
are chiefly concerned), I give a short summary of them 
before entering on our main subject. 

The narrative states that, for his action in burying 
the body of Jesus, Joseph, by order of the Sanhedrim, 
was thrown into prison in a room without a window, 
the door of which was sealed and guarded. On the first 
day of the week following the crucifixion, a summons 
was sent to Joseph to appear before the Sanhedrim, but 
he was not to be found in the prison. While the doctors 
were wondering at this news, tidings were brought by 
the guards who had been set to watch the tomb of Jesus 
of the appearance of the angel who rolled back the stone 
at the entrance of the sepulchre and told the women 
that Christ had risen. ‘Then there enter a priest named 
Phinees, a teacher named Addas, and a Levite named 
Haggai, who state that they have come from Galilee, 
where they have seen Jesus on a mountain talking to 
his disciples, heard him give his final directions about 
preaching the gospel (as in Matt. xxviii. 16, seg., and Mark 
Xvi. 15, seg.) and witnessed his ascension. On the recep- 
tion of this astounding intelligence, a search for Jesus 
is instituted at the instigation of Nicodemus. ‘This 
search, of course, proves fruitless; but Joseph of Arimathea 
is found, a reconciliation is effected between him and the 
Sanhedrim, he returns to Jerusalem, staying at the 
house of Nicodemus, who gives a feast in his honor, 
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to which are invited Annas, Caiaphas, and other priests, 
besides some elders. On the day following this banquet, 
he is visited by the rulers of the synagogue, the priests, 
and the Levites, in answer to whose questions he thus 
begins his story :— 

“On* the preparation, about the tenth hour, you 
locked me up and I remained all the Sabbath. And 
at midnight, as I was standing and praying, the room 
where you locked me in was hung up by the four corners 
lin the second Greek version, lifted up by four angels] 
and I saw a light like lightning into my eyes. And I 
was afraid and fell to the ground.”’ He goes on to tell 
how he was tended by Jesus, who, after—at his request— 
showing him the empty tomb, took him by the hand, 
placed him in the middle of his own house, though the 
doors were locked, and led him to his bed, saying, before 
he departed: ‘Peace to thee! For forty days, go not 
forth out of thy house, for, behold, I go to my brethren 


- in Galilee.” 


Part II. begins, in all versions, with the announcement 
of the risen saints (see Matt. xxviii. 52) put, in the Greek 
and the first Latin version, into the mouth of Joseph, 
and, in the second Latin version, into the mouths of 
Phinees and his companions. Among those risen saints, 
especial mention is made of Karinus and Leucius, sons 
of the aged Simeon, who blessed the infant Christ in 
the Temple.t Joseph proposes that some members of 
the Sanhedrim shall go with him in search of these two 
brothers. Accordingly, a party, consisting—in addition 
to Joseph—of Annas, Caiaphas, Nicodemus, and Gamaliel, 
set forth, find Karinus and Leucius in the city of Arima- 
thea, engaged in prayer, and conduct them respectfully 
to the synagogue, where they are requested to state 
how they have risen from the dead. Karinus and 
Leucius ask for paper (by signs, in the first Latin ver- 
sion; orally, in the Greek version), on receiving which 
they, first of all, write a prayer to Christ, asking permis- 
sion to relate their experiences. Having obtained an 
assurance of authorization (apparently by a mental 
conviction), they record how, when they, ‘‘along with” 
their ‘‘fathers,’’ were lying “in the deep, in the black- 
ness of darkness,”’ suddenly there came on them a glow, 
like that of the sun, accompanied by the shining of a 
light of kingly purple. This was hailed by “the father 
of the human race” (Abraham in Greek version) and all 
the patriarchs and prophets as the divine light promised 
long ago, Isaiah quoting his own words: ‘‘The people 
that sat in darkness have seen a great light,” etc. (Is. ix. 
2) 

Bone and John the Baptist join the rejoicing throng, 
the former announcing the approach of the same Jesus 
whose greatness he had prophesied while he was yet an 
infant, the latter once more heralding the advent of the 
being whom he had hailed as “Lamb of God,” and who 
had received baptism at his hands. 

In the midst of this exultation appears Satan (who is 
described in the first Latin version as “the prince and 
leader of death,’’ and in the Greek version as the “heir 
of darkness”), bidding Hades (which is personified 
throughout the narrative), prepare to receive Jesus who 
(says Satan) boasts himself to be the Son of God, and is 
a man fearing death, and saying, ‘My soul is exceeding 
sorrowiul.”’ Satan goes on to rail against Jesus because 
he has healed many whom he (Satan) had afflicted with 
blindness and other physical evils, ending his denuncia- 
tion with the words, “‘And those whom I have brought 
to thee [Hades] he has dragged away,” and glorying 
in the vengeance he has taken by planning all the agoniz- 


*The quotations from the ‘‘Acts of Pilate” are taken from the translation of the first 
Greek version in the Ante-Nicene Library. 


{In treating the “ Descent into Hell,” I have mainly followed the first Latin version. 
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ing details of the crucifixion. Hades hears with amaze- 
ment that any one has been able to drag away the dead 
by his own power, without prayer to God, and says that 
such a being must be divine. ‘Perhaps,’ concludes 
Hades, ‘‘he is the same who, by the word of his com- 
mand, brought alive Lazarus after he had been four days 
in stench and corruption, whom I kept dead.” Satan 
replies that he is the same, whereupon Hades implores 
Satan not to bring -Jesus to him, for, at the time of the 
release of Lazarus, he, himself, and his officers trembled 
as they tried in vain to keep Lazarus, who, “shaking 
himself like an eagle, sprang out and went forth from us 
with all activity and speed; and the same ground which 
held the dead body of Lazarus immediately gave him 
forth alive,” so that, if Satan brings him who acomplished 
this escape, all the souls now under his (Hades’) custody 
will speedily be let loose. 

This colloquy is interrupted by a voice as of thunders, 
and a shouting of spirits, crying: “Lift up your heads, 
O ye gates;...and the King of Glory shall come in.” 
Hades thereupon challenges Satan, if (as he boasts) he 
is a great warrior, to go forth and fight against the King 
of Glory; and, turning to his officers, bids them “shut 
the cruel gates of brass and put up the bars of iron, lest 
we, holding captivity (i.e., being custodians of a band of 
prisoners) be taken captive.” Meanwhile the (Old 
Testament) “saints” exhort Hades to open the gates 
to the King of Glory, David repeating (Ps. c. vii. 15-17, 
LXX.: “He hath shattered the brazen gates and burst 
the iron bars. He hath taken them up out of the way 
of their iniquity,’ while Isaiah, quoting his own words 
(Is. xxvi. 19, -X-X.), acclaims, ‘‘ The dead shall rise up, and 
those who are in their tombs shall rise again and those 
who are upon earth shall exult because the dew which 
is from the Lord is their health,” and adding, “Where, O 
Death, is thy sting? where, O Hades, thy victory’’? 
(Hos. xiii. 14; quoted in 1 Cor. xv. 55.) 

Karinus and Leucius go on to tell how, in the midst 
of these utterances, there came to Hades, in the form of 
aman, “the Lord of majesty and lighted up the eternal 
darkness and burst asunder the indissoluble chains; and 
the aid of unconquered power visited us, who sat in the 
profound darkness and in the shadow of death” (cf. 
listed eke i479). 

Hades and Death (who is now introduced for the first 
time) acknowledge themselves vanquished, and join the 
demons in hailing Jesus in these words: “Who art thou, 
so great and so little, lowly and exalted, soldier and com- 
mander, wonderful warrior in the form of a slave, and 
the King of Glory, dead and alive, whom, slain, the Cross 
has carried? .. . In thy death every creature trembled 
and the stars, in a body, were moved.” 

The narrative continues: ‘Then the King of Glory, 
trampling on Death by his majesty and seizing Prince 
Satan, delivered him to the power of Hades, to be in 
his power forever,” explaining that Satan was to serve 
as compensation for “Adam and his sons, my just ones.” 

He then stretches out his hand, saying, “Come to 
me, all my saints,” and, holding Adam by the hand, says 
to him, “Peace be with thee and with all thy children, 
my righteous ones.’”’ Then Adam and all the “‘saints”’ 
fall down and worship Jesus, who, after marking them 
with the sign of the cross, goes up “from the powers 
below,” followed by Adam and the Patriarchs and Proph- 
ets (who write passages from the Jewish Scriptures 
as they go) till he puts them into the charge of Michael, 
with orders to conduct them into Paradise. 

On their entry thither, they meet and converse with 
Enoch and Elijah, who have been placed there in the 
body, being “reserved to the coming of Anti-christ that 
they may do battle with him by divine signs and won- 
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ders”; their ultimate destiny being to be slain by Anti- 
christ in Jerusalem, and, after three and one-half days 
(three days, in Greek version), to be taken up alive again 
into the clouds. 

While Enoch and Elijah are speaking, another man 
comes up, miserable in appearance, bearing on his shoul- 
ders the sign of the cross. This is the Penitent Thief. 
He explains that he was signed with the cross by Jesus, 
who instructed him to show this sign to the Angel of 
Paradise, and say by whom he hatbeen sent. In virtue 
of these credentials, he had been admitted by the angel, 
who assigned him a place on the right side of Paradise, 
bidding him watch there for the coming of Christ, with 
Adam and the rest of those who had been rescued from 
Hades. 

“These,” writes Karinus, in conclusion, ‘‘are the divine 
and sacred mysteries which we saw and heard—lI, Karinus, 
and Leucius. More we are not allowed to tell of the 
other mysteries.”” He then proceeds to say that he and 
his brother were instructed by Michael to “walk across 
Jordan into a place rich and fertile, where there were 
many of those who had risen along with” them. All these, 
together with the brothers, were baptized ‘“‘in the holy 
river of Jordan,” each, after the ceremony, receiving a 
white robe. Karinus and Leucius then, still following 
the directions of the angel, proceeded to Jerusalem with 
the other saints, to celebrate the Passover of Christ, the 
Lord, with their living relations. After three days, the 


rest of the risen ones were ‘“‘snatched up into the clouds. 


and taken across Jordan and no longer seen of anyone,” 
but Karinus and Leucius were told to remain in. the city 
of Arimathea in prayer. 

After they had finished writing, the brothers rose, and 
Karinus gave his manuscript to Annas, Caiaphas, and 
Gamaliel, while Leucius handed his to Nicodemus and 
Joseph, whereupon the two writers were suddenly 
transfigured, “becoming exceedingly white,’ and were 
seen no more. The two manuscripts were found to be 
“exactly the same, not one letter more or less.’’* 

A note is added, stating that Joseph and Nicodemus 
reported the whole matter to Pilate, who put the words 
of Karinus and Leucius among the public records of 
the Praetorium. 

It seems worth while to add to the particulars given 
above some details found only in the second Latin ver- 
sion :-— 

(1) Eve is mentioned among those who hailed and 
adored Christ on his entry into Hades. 

(2) The Penitent Thief is represented as coming to 
Hades to herald the approach of Christ. We may assume 
that he went into Paradise afterwards with the patri- 
archs and prophets, -but the fact is not chronicled. 

(3) We read that, as Christ was departing from Hades, 
‘‘all the saints of God asked the Lord to leave, as a sign 
of victory, his holy cross in the lower world, that its 
most impious officers might not retain as an offender 
anyone whom the Lord had absolved. And so it was 
done. And the Lord set the cross in the midst of Hades, 
which is the sign of victory and which will remain even 
to all eternity.”’ 

Perhaps even this bare summary may make it clear 
to some readers that all the three documents of which the 
present ‘‘Gospel of Nicodemus” is composed have great 
literary merit. No one who reads the work itself can 
fail to be struck by the graphic narration of all the events 
recorded. In the ‘“‘ Descensus ad Inferos”’ there are also 
passages of great dramatic force, especially those de- 
scribing the scenes in Hades just before the advent of 
Christ and at the moment of his appearance. 


Turning from the manner to the matter, we find much 


*This last statement is omitted in the Greek version. 
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in the work which is of interest to the folklorist as 
illustrating old and wide-spread beliefs; e.g., the belief 
in the dumbness—or, at least, taciturnity—of those who 
return from the dead,—a belief sometimes modified into 
the notion that a ghost must be addressed before it can 
speak. ‘There is, moreover, one incident which shows a 
Jewish belief not generally known. I refer to the inci- 
dent that Joseph, in order to ascertain if the form of 
Jesus, which he saw, were a disembodied spirit, applied 
the test of reading the Commandments, and, when the 
figure joined in the repetition, was convinced that Jesus 
had really risen im the body, as a mere ghost would not 
say the Commandments. 

In conclusion, I would point out that the narrative of 
the descent into hell contained in this work supplies 
an answer to a perfectly legitimate question which might 
occur to any one who had heard only the outline of the 
story. Such an one might say: Granted the necessity 
of a solution of the difficulty as to the salvation of the 
patriarchs and prophets, why should this solution have 
assumed the curious form that it actually bears? 

But to any reader of this work before us, the answer is 
quite clear; viz., that in the story of the descent into hell 
we have one of the many instances of the transference 
to Jesus of Messianic beliefs, for the legend could be 
substantially constructed by changing from the future 
to the past tense the passages quoted in the ‘‘Descensus 
ad Inferos.” The further question, how far these Mes- 
sianic beliefs were modified by foreign influence, though 
very interesting, does not fall within the scope of this 
essay. 

BAYSWATER, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


In Praise of Faith. 


Let Science have her rule in the heights and the deeps, 
wherever she can reach and establish her sway. Let her 
reconstruct the genesis of nature, lay over again the courses 
of the planet, and lean her ladder against the stars. But, 
after all, it is faith that builds the house where life and 
honor love to dwell. All great works, all noble births, 
all that is most precious and saving in life,—Scriptures, 
temples, hymns,—all beautiful arts, all saintly and heroic 
lives, all grand and sublime things, are her offspring. When 
faith languishes, civilization droops, empires perish. 
When faith revives in some new advent of the Spirit, new 
empires start into life. ‘The course of ascending history 
is traced by her benefactions, of history descending by 
her hurts. Her monuments in distant lands and ages 
past are honored in their decay, and draw the wondering 
eyes. ‘These are the things which men traverse earth and 
sea to behold,—the pyramids that still point heavenward 
after the lapse of four thousand years, the stupendous 
aisles of Phila, the unerring sculptures of Athens, the 
sacred dust of Palestine, the newer marvels of Christian 
Rome. All these are the offspring of faith: they conse- 
crate the world. Curiosity traces them out in every re- 
mote corner of the globe. Science waits upon them with 
eager ministries; traffic and travel are accommodated to 
them; railroads are built to convey pilgrims to their sites; 
at their crumbling altar-stones Devotion rekindles her 
fires. 

Shall men wander so far to behold what faith has done 
in time past, and despise the power of faith in the present? 
That wonder-working power which laid the entablature 
of Denderah, and sprung the arches of Cologne is no an- 
tique, no recluse of the Middle Age, no native of Egypt or 
Rome, but cosmopolitan and modern as the sun. God 
her father and Humanity her mother survive all change; 
and the constant offspring works hitherto, and will work.— 
Frederic Henry Hedge. 
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Bellerophon to Pegasus. 


BY ALICE FOSTER TILDEN. 


ie 


Hold on thy wings the beauty of the sun! 

Let the stars gild thee; keep the moon in thrall; 
And night, the velvet-clad, her cloak let fall, 
Sleep-heavy, for thy rest, beloved one! 

Purer than fire has thy course begun; 

Wave thy glad wings in heights that birds appal; 
Leave on the little earth’s encumbered ball 
Aught that can stain thee; now, thy task is done. 
Yet are there searings on thy wings and mane, 
And yellowed is the silver of thy hair; 

Ah, the Chimeera’s breath but turned to gold, 
Dear, the sad relics of thy late-borne pain; 
Hadst thou been less of Heaven, thou fiery-fair, 
Deep were the scars that now my hands enfold! 


AT. 


Wilt thou depart, beloved? Free as day 

Thou wast, when first I saw thine image glow, 
Mirrored in cool Pirene’s depths, below 

The framing of a vine whose rustling play 

Hid thee at first; but, lightly brushed away, 
Left the pool clear. Intent, I watched thee grow; 
A nearing star whose motion seemed to flow 

In rhythmic light across the hill-rocks gray. 
Line after line I watched thy form draw near; 
Thou didst descend and lightly tread the marge, 
Fairer and brighter than all earthly things! 
How dared I fright thee from thy respite here? 
Swift was my leap as arrow to the targe, 

Above the startled lifting of thy wings! 


Ill. 


Straight as the meteor’s trail across the sky, 
Cleaner than lightning severing the blue, 

Our headlong course did part the air as true 
As thunderbolt from Jove’s dread hand let fly. 
Tossing thy snowy-crested mane awry, 


Snorting pale fire, scattering snow-cloud dew, 


Turning to bite, arching thy neck anew 

For the sheer plunge from out the ether high— 
All didst thou do, O wild one, to be free; 

All, to unseat the monster whose grim might 
With clinging knee and hand still held thee fast! 
Wheeling in rainbow curves above the sea, 
Flashed the god’s gift in gold before thy sight; 

I held thee bridled, Pegasus, at last! 


IV. 


Wilt thou depart, beloved, from my side? 
Together we have soared above the world, 
Rugged and bleak as by a Titan hurled 

Into the void, tinaimed; or, circling wide 
Under the moonlight, heard the sleepy tide 
Murmuring lazy comfort as it swirled, 

Full-fed, about the cliffs, then backward curled, 
Seeking again in ocean’s deep to hide. 

Then the wild journey o’er a sunny land, 
Whose beauty mocked us in our desperate flight 
To the Chimzra’s curséd carnage-plot. 

Thy strength in battle steeled my lifted hand; 
My heart was guarded by thy pinions bright; 
Beloved, I have proved thee; leave me not! 


V. 


Above the din of battle shalt thou rise; 

Below the starry deep thy course shall lie, 
Reflected from the glory of the sky, 

A guiding to the path of high emprise. 
Throughout all ways that men may e’er devise, 
There shall we pass together, thou and I, 

A man and horse to the dull passer-by, 

Wings of a beckoning angel to the wise. 

For we have dreamed beyond the dreaming stars, 
And sorrowed deeper than the sobbing sea, 

And mid the clouds the fight was thine and mine. 
And, breaking through the golden sunset-bars, 
Man’s little strength shall ever linkéd be 

With the free soaring of thy wings divine. 


Mutton, Mass. 
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Loss. 
To Samuret B. Caren. 


BY CAROLINE FLETCHER DOLE. 


[This poem, taken from the Congregationalist and Chris- 
tian World, has just been written by the mother of Rev. 
Charles F. Dole and Nathan Haskell Dole. In a few 
months she will be ninety-seven years old.] 


Loss? Not in ships or palaces grand 
Or treasures of silver and gold, 

But the light of an eye and the clasp of a hand 
That never before was cold! 


O silent voice, so strong on the side 
Of all that was right and true! 

O generous heart, always open wide 
For wants neither small nor few! 


Dear spirit, for heavenly glory white, 
And fit for its service high, 

We follow thee in thine upward flight 
Beyond our darkened sky. 


What loss to the world in its need of worth 
No human treasure could buy! 

What loss to the world for the love that had birth 
In the bosom of God Most High! 


There are many here and in distant lands 
Who will grieve for the vanished friend, 
Who will gather to pray in sorrowing bands 

That the Comforter help will send. 


Art in Religious Instruction. 


There is ample evidence that pictorial and 
sculptural art has played a large part in the 
teaching of religion in great periods of his- 
tory. Art has been the chief and sometimes 
the only means of imparting religious teach- 
ing in most of the world’s greatest periods of 
religious belief. In the art of any age you 
will find the highest reach of the thought, 
being, and aspiration of the people among 
whom it was produced. ‘This fact suggests 
the query whether or no we use it to the 
extent we might. It is certain that in sec- 
ular education it is becoming more and more 
an important factor, fixing on the minds of 
pupils an impression which is almost indeli- 
ble. May I give you a personal experience? 
In my young days, when I was getting theo- 
logical instruction from Prof. Fergusson at 
the Pastors’ College, I came across a paint- 
ing by Oliver Merson called “In the Shadow 
of Isis.”” It was an illustration of the “Flight 
into Egypt.” Night had fallen on the plains, 
and Joseph, Mary, and the child Jesus were 
resting in the shadow of a ruined temple. 
Joseph was stretched full-length on the sand, 
and Mary had found a seat on the red 
granite head of a fallen Egyptian deity. 
She was nursing her precious babe and pon- 
dering over her strange circumstances. She 
had turned her head and had caught sight 
of an ancient carving on the ruined temple 
wall. It represented the goddess Isis nurs- 
ing her child Horus, the Egyptian savior of 
men. I do not care to say how many years 
ago it was when I saw that picture. I 
have never seen the canvas since, but in 
my mind’s eye it is before me as I speak. I 
can see the lotus capitals on the temple 
columns just touched silver by the bright 
moonlight. I can see Mary in the shadow 
cast by the crumbling wall, holding her 
babe to her breast; and I can see the sur- 
prised turn of her head as she sees the 
three-thousand-year-old representation of the 
same idea that was associated with herself 
and child. To my orthodox boyish mind 
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that was a new thought. I realized at once 
that Christianity was not the only religion 
which taught that the divine dwelt in the 
human. Though it took me some years to 
develop fully to the Unitarian standpoint, 
more than any other special fact that picture 
made mea Unitarian. Now I maintain that, 
though it is not likely that a picture may 
often have such an important effect upon a 
life as that one had upon mine, in due pro- 
portion, a thought or fact represented in 
pictorial form has far more lasting result 
than the same truth portrayed by words. 
Hence I hold that it is to the great advantage 
of all teaching that some pictorial illustra- 
tion be given if possible. 

The principle which underlies all the 
world’s best art is well expressed in Brown- 
ing’s well-known words:— 


“For don’t you mark, we’re made so that we 

love 

First when we see them painted, things 
we have passed 

Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see; 

And so they are better painted—better to 
us, 

Which is the same thing. Art was given 
for that— 

God uses us to help each other so, 

Lending our minds out.” 


Here Browning gives us the kernel of the 
whole matter. Religiotis instruction has 
one, and only one, object in view, and that is 
the cultivation of the highest that mankind 
may know. The highest is the spiritual, 
and the spiritual is the most difficult to cul- 
tivate because it is the highest. It cannot 
be fully expressed by anything lower; and 
yet you must use lower means to teach it. 
Science is not adequate because it deals 
with material facts. Criticism of past 
errors is not sufficient because that is nega- 
tive, and the spiritual is positive. For full 
expression of the spiritual you need something 
higher than the intellect, for it belongs to 
the realm of the heart, the emotions, the 
soul. How can you get over the difficulty? 
You never can completely: because im- 
mediately you seek to put a spiritual truth 
into a material form, it loses some of its 
virtue. Who, for instance, ever believed 
that the whole of love was expressed in that 
word of four letters? But you have to use 
the lower if you want to express the higher 
to another. The consequence is you have 
to leave room for the play of the pupil’s 
imagination. That is the prerogative of 
Art. It moves in the sphere of symbols 
and emblems. ‘The artist takes a material 
fact, endows it with some quality which it 
does not materially possess; exaggerates, 
idealizes, glorifies it so that it suggests the 
artist’s thought. He lifts it from the local 
setting which the ordinary person associates 
with it, and places it among the universal 
realities to which it belongs. That is what 
Browning calls lending his mind out. 

The ideal Sunday-school teacher is an 
artist in like manner. He takes a Bible 
story, thinks over it, brings his perception 
of religious truth to bear upon it, then pre- 
sents it to his scholars in such a way that 
it is no longer a mere story, but an emblem 
of spiritual truth. He uses metaphors, 
accentuates this point or that. So his lesson 
becomes a work of art, and the children will 
see the Bible incident in a way they have 
never before seen it, because added to the 
simple story there is the addition of the 
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teacher’s mind. The poet, the painter, the 
sculptor, the musician, the teacher of any 
kind passes his work through this process. 
In his own soul first the truth is perceived 
or the mood realized, and then he seeks to 
convey an impression of it to others. For 
that purpose he uses whatever means have 


come to him in his environment or up- 


bringing. 

If the teacher is a true artist, in his teach- 
ing sphere he isnot likely to be satisfied 
with himself or his work; but he will do all 
in his power to have a living knowledge of 
what he teaches. Do not be content with 
anything less than the best you can do. 
Give that best, and, if it be out of your own 
highest spiritual experience, it is bound to 
be successful. Put before your scholars 
the highest you know, and your listeners 
will be drawn to it; for they, like us all, 
“needs must love the highest”? when they 
seentee. § 

Paintings are cheaply reproduced, and 
statues are photographed, and the best 
poetry may be bought for a few pence; and 
there is the Bible,—that treasure store of 
ancient story and parable, all works of art 
that may be used with advantage in illustra- 
tion of religious truths experienced by the 
teacher himself, All these illustrations I 
suggest are the outcome of experience, and 
are therefore bound to be serviceable. 
There are two ways in which they are used. 
One way is to take your Bible story, your 
poem, or your picture, and make it the sub- 
ject of your lesson, and get out of it what 
you can. Much good may be secured in 
that way. It is the ordinary way, but it 
is not the best way. ‘The best way is to be 
sure of some religious truth that is so precious 
to you that you want your scholars to have 
it, too. Fix on this, and then find your apt 
illustrations from any source at your com- 
mand. Make your parable or picture 
emphasize your truth. Your lesson then 
becomes a work of art. Mr. Spurgeon used 
to call illustrations windows; and I remem- 
ber his telling his students to be sure not to 
build their houses entirely of windows, for 
they would not in that case be sufficiently 
substantial. First get your house of a re- 
ligious truth, then put in the windows to 
give it light. Always let your illustrations 
serve the truth you wish to emphasize, and 
never let the truth become a mere appendage 
to an exciting tale, for that is not art.— 
Rev, Lucking Tavener. 


Dean C. Worcester on the Philippines. 


May I call to the attention of your readers 
a new book in two volumes which has just 
been issued by Macmillan. It is Dean C. 
Worcester’s work on the Philippines. The 
author has lived in those islands during the 
past twelve years and more, both as “‘secre- 
tary of the interior” and formerly as 
a botanist and zodlogist. The book is well 
worth the reading. It contains one hundred 
and twenty picture illustrations, and many 
pages of vivid narration, wherein the author 
recounts the perils and privations incurred 
by himself and other Americans among 
the wild ‘‘Head-hunters,” in their mountain 
fastnesses. I am led to write this letter 
wholly of my own initiative, because I 
crossed the Pacific ocean, four months ago, 
in company with Prof. Worcester, and I 
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found him a sincere, straightforward man, 
whose words could be trusted, either in con- 
versation or on the printed page. I believe 
he knows more about the Philippines than 
any other living man, and I commend his 
latest book to all who are interested in that 
wonderful country. His judgments as to 
the qualities and capacities of the Filipinos 
seem to me reasonable and of great weight. 
BRADLEY GILMAN. 


“Willie Alfigam.”’ 


Will you allow me to state that my poem 
“O Willie, Willie Alligam,” in a recent issue, 
was a tribute to the well-known Irish poet, 
William Allingham, author of ‘The Fairies ” 
and other of our childhood’s classics. 

“Willie Alligam’’ was the Donegal peas- 
ants’ name for him, and it was so stated in 
the accompanying footnote. The blunder 
of the Poetry Journal seems to have been re- 
peated by the Register proof-readers. 

Kate Louis— BROWN. 


Literature. 


Miss Biniy Marriep. By Eleandr H. 
Porter. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.25 
net.—Miss Billy is quite as attractive and 
even more unexpected as a wife than as a girl. 
She passes through the difficult experiences 
of adjustment in the marriage relation, in- 
evitable to the saint as to the sinner, and 
emerges as much Billy as ever, but dis- 
ciplined, refined, and with a record of achieve- 
ments behind her that justify a triumphant 
ending. Pollyanna, the heroine of the 
Glad Book, is near kin to Billy, and Miss 
Porter is to be congratulated on the produc- 
tion of two heroines that share.in popular 
favor, and deserve it for their natural, whole- 
some spirit. 

Tae TREASURE. By Kathleen Norris. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1 
net.—The new book by the author of Mother 
is less a story than a contrast between that 
home which typifies the ordinary, unor- 
ganized, wasteful, discouraging conditions 
in too many American households and the 
same home when the appearance of the 
graduate servant had brought its chaos into 
order. The attitude of the mother of the 
family, the one most to be benefited by the 
change, is instructive and may give hints for 
more progressive action on the part of 
readers. The story has already become 
rather widely known by its publication in 
serial form. 


Bursury STOKE. By William John Hop- 
kins. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.25.—Mr. Hopkins has that unusual gift, 
the ability to tell a story in the first person 
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without parading either the attractive quali- 
ties of his hero or ostentatiously confessing 
his deficiencies. He has sentiment, humor, 
and a taste for character study, which turn 
a simple love-story into an interesting 
romance. One gets the out-of-door flavor 
in his books, even more welcome at this time 
of the year than when one has the real thing, 
and the story’s refreshing qualities satisfy 
while one is reading it and afterward. 


Magazines. 


“The Repeal of Reticence,’ by Agnes 
Repplier, is the Atlantic Monthly’s definitive 
commentary upon current methods of adver- 
tising vice through multifarious and indis- 
criminate trumpeting of its dangers. Other 
papers are Henry LL. Mencken’s incisive 
article on “‘Newspaper Morals,”’ which. es- 
capes conventional criticism, and ‘‘The 
Monroe Doctrine and Latin America,” by 
a distinguished Peruvian, F. Garcia Calderon, 
which examines our famous doctrine through 
the other end of the telescope. In “The 
Education of the Girl,’ Mary Leal Harkness 
protests against the opinion which apportions 
equal cultural values to Greek and cooking. 
“War and the Interests of Labor,’ by Alvin 
S. Johnson, is a peace argument driven home 
to unionism. ‘‘The Valuation of Railways,” 
by Samuel O. Dunn, gives a comprehensive 
idea of far-reaching changes of policy fore- 
shadowed by the recent government move. 


EASTER SERMONS 
BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


Sent free of charge to Post-office Mission Workers and any 
one interested by the Post-office Mission of the 
P Church of the Disciples. 


The Blessings of our Knowledge and of 
our Ignorance in Regard to a Future 
State. 

The Meaning and Importance of the 
Resurrection. 

“Souls Already Risen with Christ.” 

The Resurrection of Jesus. 

Many Mansions in God’s House. 

Homes in Heaven and on Earth. 

Old and New View of the Hereafter. 

What God gives He gives forever. 

Communities Above. 

How is Jesus the Resurrection and the 
Life? 

Not Unclothed, but Clothed Upon. 

The Progress of Mankind Onward and | 
Upward forever. 


Please state the number of sermons needed. It will be 
best to ask for several in the order of preference, as some 
of the editions may be exhausted. 


Address Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 91 Mt. Vernon 


Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Mr. Rihbany’s interesting autobiography in 
this installment concerns itself with certain 
phases of his American experiences. ‘There 
is a group of poems by Grace Fallow Norton, 
and verse by Amy Lowell. The stories in- 
clude “The Greater Art,” by Laura Spencer 
Portor, “The Second Voice,” by Harriet 
Lewis Bradley, and ‘‘Tammas,” by Emma 
Mauritz Larson. The number ends with a 
lively Contributors’ Club. 
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New Question Book for Sunday Schools 
FORTY LESSONS ON THE PSALMS. 
By James E. Odlin. 

‘Forty Lessons on the Psalms’? seemed so valu- 
able that it was a pleasure to examine some of the lessons 
with our class and to recommend further use of the Book in 
Sunday School Teaching. The Psalms and the entire Bible 
are made more interesting and helpful by the many explana- 
tions of customs and by the parallels from history so often 
used in these lessons. CLARA T. GUILD. 

Tuckerman School, Boston, Mass., jul 17, 1913. 

Sent postpaid by Unitarian chit 10 Central 
Square, Lynn, Mass. Price, twenty cents each. 


“THE STORY OF AN 
INTERESTING RELIGIOUS CAREER.” 


CHARLES | 
GORDON 
AMES 


A Spiritual Autobiography 


EDITED BY 
ALICE AMES WINTER 


““TN ‘Cartes Gorpon Ames: A Spiritual 
Autobiography’ we have a book of in- 
tense interest, especially for those who knew 
the magnetic personality of the man during 
hislife. But even those who never met him, 
to whom even his name may be unknown, 
can hardly fail to follow with keen satisfac- 


tion the charmingly written story of the de- 
velopment of a soul.” —The Dial, Chicago. 


vd aren with simplicity and insight, a rich 
humor and tolerance, a natural music 
and Deaty of language.””—Boston Tran- 
script. i 


| is a delightful reminiscence, in which 
one can trace the influences and processes 
which made him what he was — a man of ra- 
diant faith, a Christian humanist, a practi- 
cal mystic. Happily his daughter has added 
an epilogue in which she tells many of those 
personal details of a life busy in all benign 
activities. It isa book to prize for its sweet- 
ness and light, and for the impress of a man 
who lived the life of the spirit in the service 
of his fellow-man.—Chicago Record-Herald. 


With frontispiece, $1.25 net. 
Postage, 11 cents. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN Co. 


4 Park Street, Boston 
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HE IS RISEN! 
The Easter Tale and the Easter Truth 


By 
REY. ALEXANDER IRVINE INNES 


“He 1s Risen!” This salutation forms the 


watchword around which Mr. Innes gathers the | 


ideas associated with both the Christian and uni- 
versal conceptions of the Resurrection. It isa 


tract especially prepared for the Easter season, | 


setting forth the liberal interpretations of that 
great festival. It is written in the spirit of Chris- 
tian sympathy and presents the relations of New 
Testament evidence to universal hopes ina pict- 
uresque and scholarly manner. 


PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 
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The Dome. 
The Right Size. 


I met a little Elfman once, 
Down where the lilies blow. 

I asked him why he was so small, 
And why he didn’t grow. 


He slightly frowned, and with his eye 
He looked me through and through— 
“T’m just as big for me,” said he, 
“ As you are big for you!” 
—John Kendrick Bangs. 


How Bobbie Came Back. 


A cablegram has just gone oversea to Rome 
announcing to a friend of George H. Mifflin 
glad tidings with Cesarlike brevity. It 
reads, ‘Bobbie back.’’ That, by the way, 
might make an excellent title for a mystery 
story, if Mr. Mifflin were in the habit of 
publishing fiction of the type. At any rate, 
it marks the ending, if not the solution, of a 
mystery in which he and scores of his ac- 
quaintances have been interested for the past 
ten months. 

It may be stated here at the outset that 
Bobbie is a Boston terrier. ‘The pith of this 
relation lies in his being ‘‘back.’”’ How he 
came to be “‘back”’ nobody knows exactly. 
Where he was when he was not ‘‘back”’ is 
sufficiently puzzling for any detective. Why 
he should go anywhere to come “back” 
from, probably will never be explained. 

The full circumstances of the Odyssey of 
Bobbie cannot be learned, for Bobbie’s best 
manner of conversation, the wagging of a 
stump of a tail, is not particularly lucid. 
Of the disappearance of Bobbie, of the tireless 
search for him and of his final return, a 
nonchalant prodigal, the details are known 
and are here published for the first time. 

To begin with, Bobbie came to Mr. Mifflin 
out of the everywhere into here. In a word, 
he was found, a waif of the streets, taken to 
the Animal Rescue League, and there through 
his winning personality so endeared himself 
to Mr. Mifflin that he became a memiber of 
the latter’s household in Marlboro Street. 

There was a certain affectionate reserve 
about Bobbie, coupled with a dash of the 
hunting spirit and a willingness to debate 
any question with other dogs of high or low 
degree and of all sizes and weights, that com- 
manded respect and sympathy. He became 
well beloved in the Mifflin household and in 
the offices of the Houghton Mifflin Company 
on Park Street, whither he accompanied his 
master every day, keeping regular business 
hours. 

To all outward appearances he was a 
model of dogs. He seemed delighted with 
his home and with the literary atmosphere 
of his days. Then the Wanderlust, or some- 
thing, entered the canine heart. One night, 
ten months ago, Mr. Mifflin opened his door 
at eleven o’clock to give Bobbie a whiff of 
air, and out went Bobbie, unmindful of all 
summonses. Bobbie had gone back to the 
everywhere. 

Such behavior on the part of his pet puzzled 
his owner, and, although it was then late, Mr. 
Mifflin called up the Union Club to learn 
that a terrier much like Bobbie in appearance 
had been seen sniffing at the staid portals of 
that organization. Believing that Bobbie 
might have gone to the office again, Mr. 
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Mifflin donned hat and coat and journeyed 
to Park Street. -There was no Bobbie. 

It was then that the search began. It 
was then that the police, dog fanciers, pos- 
sible dog thieves and all Mr. Mifflin’s friends 
took up the hunt for Bobbie without avail. 
Mr. Mifflin knows the value of advertising, 
and he sought the services of the Herald. 
He offered a reward; he stated the points of 
his dog; he solicited co-operation. 

Strange to say, there were few answers. 
Mr. Mifflin wondered, and finally consulted 
an expert. Said the expert:— 

“Tf you wish to appeal to dog thieves, 
you must seek a medium which appeals to 
dog thieves. Dog thieves do not read the 
Herald.” 

The advice seemed good, and his adver- 
tisement was placed elsewhere, where it 
would meet the eye of the sort of persons he 
wished to interest. 

Letters began to flow into the office of 
Mr. Mifflin. His days and nights were full 
of futile journeys. Hesought out dark places 
which his correspondents indicated. He en- 
tered devious byways, obscure tenements and 
back alleys. He saw many dogs of the 
Boston terrier persuasion, but no Bobbie. 

One letter postmarked Taunton came to 
him printed as by the hand of a conspirator. 
It gave the address as that of a private box 
in the Taunton post-office. Taunton-ward 
Mr. Mifflin fared with a detective. They 
found the box, only to discover that it was 
the property of the Taunton insane asylum. 

Odd voices called Mr. Mifflin on the tele- 
phone. One insisted that Bobbie was found. 
There was no doubt of it, said the owner of 
the voice. The markings were the same. 
The only out about it was that the foundling 
was distinctly feminine. Mr. Mifflin as- 
serted the undoubted masculinity of Bobbie. 

“What difference does that make?’ 
shouted the voice. ‘‘This is your dog.” 

The seeker hung up the receiver discon- 
solately. 

The reward was marked up to $50, but 
there were no results. Every dog fancier in 
the city was visited. The police were noti- 
fied. Mr. Mifflin’s friends became a band 
of amateur detectives. 

‘Nobody was sure of escaping suspicion. 
One lady informed Mr. Mifflin that she was 
convinced that Bobbie was in the possession 
of a distinguished clergyman. She did not 
wish to reflect on anybody’s reputation, but 
facts were facts. She whispered and others 
whispered, and the story only found rest 
when Mr. Mifflin made it plain that the dog 
of the divine was not Bobbie. 

A Boston terrier was killed in the Fenway 
by an automobile. From two distinct 
sources Mr. Mifflin was informed of the 
accident. He jumped into his automobile, 
located the remains in the midst of a group 
of curious boys, after scrambling down an 
embankment. It wasn’t Bobbie. 

Thus month after month passed, and Mr. 
Mifflin gave up hope of ever seeing Bobbie 
alive. Then the miracle happened—Bob- 
bie returned; returned as if nothing had 
happened; returned and took up the threads 
of his career where he left them without even 
a casual reference to aphasia. 

The way of it was remarkable. For 
some time it has been the practice of the 
Houghton Mifflin Company to send one of 
tne boys to the post-office for the firm’s 
mail, and it chanced that one of the newer 
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employees was chosen for the task. The 
bag for the mail, however, was the same that 
had always been used. 

As the boy made his way along the crowded 
sidewalks of Washington Street he noticed 
a little brown terrier with white markings 
sniffing curiously at the bag. He felt a tug 
at the leg of his trousers at the heel, and 
then another. The dog stopped, wagged his 
tail, and then followed. Up Bromfield Street, 
across Tremont-and into Park, went the boy, 
the mail bag, and the dog. 

At the door of the Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany the boy paused, shooed his chance 
friend away, and closed the door in his face. 
The visitor would not be rebuffed. He 
stood on the steps, balanced characteristically 
on three legs, and waited. 

Somebody else came along, opened the 
door again, and in darted the terrier. Up the 
stairs he went and waited again. The inner 
door opened, and again the dog went in. 
There may be ninety and nine or ninety 
times nine Boston terriers in and about the 
business district, but to the employees of the 
Houghton Mifflin Company there is only 
one Bobbie. 

He was no stranger to them. No other 
dog had his pleasant manners. To be sure, 
he was somewhat travel-stained, but still 
the same. No prodigal ever received a warmer 
welcome as he moved sedately through the 
outer offices to the sanctum of Mr. Mifflin. 
There he paused, looked up at his master, 
and flourished the stump of tail. Bobbie 
was back,—that expresses it. 

Now you may. see him any day taking his 
ease on a cushion in front of the large fire- 
place in Mr. Mifflin’s office, wagging his ears 
and looking wise. What have been his 
wanderings he alone knows. 

There are many things that still puzzle 
Mr. Mifflin: Why his collar was changed; 
why those who had him did not return him 
to the address on his old collar; why he 
returned when he did, and a lot of other whys. 
It’s all a mystery, no doubt; but then, there 
is rejoicing in the Mifflin household, and it is 
enough that—Bobbie’s back.—Boston Herald. 


When a Play came True. 


Eleanor skipped along the couatry roads, 
singing. She was going to the store,—the 
wonderful store Uncle Henry kept in the 
little country village where she and mamma 
were visiting; the store which had a candy 
counter on one side, with all kinds of lovely 
things from the five-for-a-cent candies to 
those marked forty cents a pound. Then 
came the grocery counter, and on the other 
side one counter held dry goods, a few dolls, 
bolts of cloth, some cheap toys, and on the 
counter next to that was a soda fountain 
and ice-cream. 

In the middle of the store were piled cans 
of crackers, bags of flour, and a stand with 
apples, peaches, a few lemons and oranges, 
and over the very centre hung a great bunch 
of bananas. 

All her life of six years Fleanor’s favorite 
play had been to keep store. Day after day 
she sold make-believe goods over a make-be- 
lieve counter to her dolls, and to make-believe 
customers. Often an overturned box would 
be a counter, and her toys would be the stock, 
which she would sell over and over again and 
count imaginary change. 

Now she was going to Uncle Henry’s store, 
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and see how he did business, ‘and she was 
sure she would learn a great deal to add to 
her play when she went home. 

Mamma had said she might go and meet 
Uncle Henry and come home to dinner with 
him. And perhaps mamma knew how she felt 
about stores, which was the reason she let 
her go a whole half hour before Uncle Henry 
could leave to come home. 

He was all alone and very, very glad to see 
Eleanor, and gaye her one of the store dolls 
to play with. Soon a woman came in for 
some percale, and Eleanor was free to roam 
where she would. She gazed at the candy 
in the glass case, then she wandered over to 
the groceries. 

The woman left, and a little boy came in 
for a soda; then there were no more custom- 
ers for a few minutes, and Uncle Henry 
showed her the till, where the money lay in 
little round divisions that looked as if a round 
ball had been laid here and there and had 
hollowed out the wood. 

The door opened, anda man came in. He 
was old, very old, Eleanor thought, for his 
hair was white, and his face was wrinkled, 
oh, so wrinkled; but he was very tal! and 
held himself so erect he made Eleanor think 
of the soldiers marching on Decoration Day. 

But to Eleanor’s surprise he did not ask 
Uncle Henry for anything. No, he spoke to 
her, and his eyes twinkled as he asked, ‘‘ Are 
you waiting on customers to-day, madam?” 

Eleanor looked at Uncle Henry, who smiled, 
and the old man continued, “I would like to 
buy some candy; will you sell me some?”’ 

Eleanor went behind the candy counter, 
and waited with a thumping heart. Was 
Uncle Henry going to allow her really to sell 
some really thing to a really person? He 
surely was! She was so excited she could 
hardly listen to what the old man was saying. 

“Now, what kind of candy would you 
choose?”’ he asked. “‘What-do you think 
is the best kind?” 

Eleanor helped him select two large choc- 
olates, with a candied cherry inside, and two 
mint marshmallows, and a stick of pink and 
white peppermint. 

She handed them to him in a paper bag, 
gravely took the nickel he handed her, and 
gave him one cent in change. Then he held 
the bag out to her. 

“JT haven’t any teeth,” he said politely, 
“‘so I cannot eat them. Will you be kind 
enough to eat them for me.” 

What a delightful customer! Ina few min- 
utes Eleanor was seated on his knee, and 
learned that his name was Uncle Nat to all 
the boys and girls he knew. He was the 
most understandingest uncle. _He knew just 
how she felt about keeping store, and he 
thought it would be lovely if she came down 
every noon to see Uncle Henry. He agreed 
rae her that a month of noons was a long 

e, and perhaps Uncle Henry would let 
rio wait on some of the other customers 
when she had gained experience. 

Then they walked home to dinner, Eleanor 
with a hand in Uncle Henry’s and one in 
Uncle Nat’s until they came to the parting 
corner. 

After that, every noon, Eleanor came to the 
store, and every noon she waited on Uncle 
Nat. Sometimes it was candy, sometimes 


ice-cream, and once Uncle Henry showed |. 


her how to mix soda, and this most delight- 
ful customer and Uncle Nat in one insisted 
that she have one, too, with him. 
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And the very last day of her stay, Eleanor, 
with dancing eyes, sold Uncle Nat the very 
favorite doll she had seen in the showcase 


all summer. 


And at Christmas time Uncle Nat smiled 
Over a very crooked pin-ball, made with real 
little girl stitches, with “‘Uncle Nat”’ embroid- 
ered on it, and underneath 80 pins, which 


was just Uncle Nat’s age. 


And although she never saw him again, 
and Eleanor is a big Eleanor now, with boys 
and girls of her own, she still remembers the 
and 
made for one of them her favorite play come 
true.—Emma Florence Bush, in the Sunday 


kind old man who loved little girls, 


School Times. 


The Wind and the Flowers. 


“You dear little blossoms, why don’t you blow?” 
Cried the gruff, bluff wind, “there’s no more snow.” 
But the flowers laughed gently, the earth within; 


“Why, when you stop blowing, kind sir, we’ll begin!” 


—Martha Burr Banks, in Little Folks. 
The Nice Way. 


“Why don’t you learn the nice way of 
doing things?”’ asked Elsie’s mother, as the 
little dishwasher appeared at the door with 
a broken plate in her hand,—the third one 
she had dropped in a week. ‘“‘I used to 
think I’d never scold a child for a broken 
dish, but I’m afraid you’re very careless, 
Elsie. ‘There’s a nice, careful way to wash 
dishes,—a nice way to do all your tasks. Try 
to think always what the nice way is.” 

Elsie closed the door softly as she went 
out. “There’s a nice way to close a door,” 
she said, “‘though I never thought of that 
before.” 

After dinner she stacked the dishes, in- 
stead of leaving them in careless fashion 
over the table. ‘‘When I wash dishes in 
the nice way,”’ she soon observed, ‘‘they are 
not apt to get broken.” 

Just then Elsie’s little sister came into 
the kitchen, fretting and crying. Elsie felt 
so provoked that she began to get cross 
herself. Then sbe thought, ‘‘There’s a nice 
way to act toward your little sister, even 
when she’s bad.” ; 

“Don’t cry, Nellie,” she said. ‘“‘I’ll help 
you build a playhouse just as soon as I 
sweep out the kitchen.” 

Then the smiles came to the little sister’s 
face,—such sweet smiles that Elsie said, 
“T’m always going to find the ‘nice way’ of 
doing things.”—The Child’s Gem. 


Cat that goes to School. 


Here is the true story of a cat which goes 
to school in South London every day when 
school is open. It began the habit as a little 
kitten, two years ago, when the children 
coaxed it to follow them. 

Soon the cat needed no persuading. The 
teachers made a pet of it, fed it, and let it 
remain throughout the day. Then the cat 
formed the habit of going to school by 
itself. The scholars are called to school 
by a bell, which rings first as a warning to 
them to get ready and a second time to 
call them to assemble. 

After a little while the cat learned to 
associate the sound of the bell with going 
to school. As the notes rang out it would 
get up and wait to be let out of the house. 
By and by it realized the difference in im- 
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portance between the first bell and the 
second, so that now, if it can make its way 
out of the house when the first bell rings, 
it walks with slow and deliberate gait to 
the school, which is about a quarter of a 
mile away. Should it be detained until the 
bell rings a second time, however, it shows 
great anxiety to get out of the house; and, 
when the door is opened, knowing that it 
is in danger of being late, it runs as if all 
the mice in the world were waiting. 

Pussy has missed school only once during 
the last two years, and that was when she 
was ill. As soon as she got better she was 
up at the sound of the bell, and away to the 
class-room like the rest of the scholars. 

She has become quite an _ established 
feature of the school, and takes her place for 
a nap during lessons on the teacher’s desk. 

Pussy was present at a recent prize-giv- 
ing. A good friend of the children gave 
‘out the prizes, and then turned to leave. 
“Oh, but there is one other prize, an im- 


portant one, please!’”’ said the mistress, 
with a merry smile. ‘Pussy has not been 
absent or late for a whole year.’’ And to 


the surprise and delight of the pupils, pussy 
was handed up to receive her prize—a little 
decoration attached to a ribbon for the 
neck. The cat quietly waited while her 
prize was fastened in the proper manner, and 
then sauntered off home with an air sug- 
gesting that she thought her diploma well 
earned.—Ex change. 


A Music-loving Pigeon. 


Not far from the writer’s home there is a 
little gray pigion who is a great pet with 
his fair young mistress, and who has shown 
a great fondness for music. When his mis- 
tress practises or takes her piano lesson, so 
soon as the first note is struck, a gentle 
“tap, tap,” is heard at the window, and there 
stands the pigeon, begging to come in. 
When admitted, he walks straight up to the 
piano, and lies at the player’s feet, and all 
during the music expresses his admiration 
in a gentle cooing. The little creature is 
affectionate and fond of petting, but will 
leave any one to listen to music.—New 
Orleans Picayune. 


“Mabel,” said the teacher, ‘‘you may 
spell ‘kitten.’” ‘‘K-double-i-t-e-n,” said 
Mabel. ‘‘Kitten has two i’s, then, has it?”’ 
“Yes, ma’am: our kitten has.’’—Chicago 
Herald. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent, which the Mission finds 
for them. Ali children cared for are in close relations with 
the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached oss children. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
phenomenal increase in work. 

Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
PHER R. rete 


Vice-PRESIDENT 


Miss ere M es 
Robert Gould Shaw. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Suceerary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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My Prayer. 


Our wishes and our prayers are not 
Always the same: 

Alas! we often wish for what 
We dare not name. 


We strive to pray with bitter tears 
For what we should; 

But sadder than all else appears 
The prayed-for good. 


Lord, pardon me if I deplore 
My granted prayer; 
And what thou hast taught me to pray for 
Teach me to bear. 
—Selected. 


Under the Jasmine in Florida. 


BY MILTON REED. 


“Sweet spring, full of sweet scents and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie.”’ 


Florida, under the March sun, has not the 
emerald-green tinge of the England, in its 
vernal or summer gloss, of which George 
Herbert wrote. Yet it has a delicious beauty 
of its own. The crystal air quivers with 
sparkling light. The tawny sands forget 
their aridity when quickened by fertilizer 
and water, and laugh as rich vegetable 
growths climb up from the dull soil into 
flowering shrub and citrus tree. 

No sultry heat has invaded the State this 
spring. Some of the days have been un- 
comfortably cold. Hoarse winds from the 
Northland have swept down over fields of 
ice and snow, lapping frost into their veins. 
Fruit-growers, remembering the disaster of 
twenty years ago from an untimely freeze, 
have had anxious hours. But, so far, the 
snap has been sucked from the chilly winds 
before they cavorted into Florida. They 
edged the nights with cold, but their bite 
was palsied. Tree and flower escaped their 
sting. 

Lustrous days chase each other into the 
silences from which they were born. ‘They 
pass into the uncreate, the home of un- 
reality. After all, a day is only a shadow 
of eternity. 

Florida presents no such riot of picturesque 
scenery as California. No giant moun- 
tains peer into the skies: no canyons or 
chasms mark the unbuckling of hill from 
hill: no cataracts pour their lymph down 
sheer cliffs, or break into foam as they leave 
their couch of snows on the lofty uplands. 
Florida has no such snare of flowers as 
California. It is much richer in lakes, but 
the flat lands give them only a tame girdling. 
In fact, all the scenery in Florida is tame, 
yet it has its magnetic charm. 

Its greatest endowment is its climate. 
This is tempered by ocean and lake. Built 
upon a coralline formation, the soil, largely 
pulverized cochina, is porous, and quickly 
responsive to nitrogenous enrichment. 

Florida is more than a winter playground. 
Yet the tourist is a valuable asset. More 
than one hundred thousand wanderers from 
the North have been here this winter, filling 
hotel and boarding-house. 

The sections which have been reclaimed 
to agriculture are devoted mainly to garden 
truck and citrus fruits. In the year 1913 
more than five million boxes of oranges and 
grape-fruit were shipped from Florida. 
The truck farms supply great quantities 
of tomatoes, strawberries, celery, lettuce, 
peas, and other early vegetables. 
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Jacksonville is the only large city. How- 
ever, the smaller cities, like Tampa and 


‘| Orlando, have gone through a considerable 


development in late years. 

Much of the land in the State is owned 
by absentees. This fact does not make for 
good. Land speculation is a part of the 
economic order of our times, but the day 
will come when it will be prohibited. Prob- 
ably, on the whole, at present, it results in 
more good than evil. 

It seems strange to a New Englander 
to know that the laws of Florida allow the 
incorporation of companies to buy and sell 
Jand. One result has been that many inno- 
cent purchasers have been sadly duped. 
Gross imposition has\been practised upon the 
credulous. Even where fraud has not been 
resorted to, there has been evil in the tocking 
up of great tracts of land in impersonal, 
co-operate ownership. In one city near by, 
possibly all the outlying land is owned by 
such companies. An unnatural price is 
forced; the normal growth of a city is 
smothered. 

A greater evil is the rapid deforestation of 
the State. Sawmills and turpentine stills 
have been the maws into which thousands 
and thousands of trees have disappeared. 
Those of us who came here twenty-five years 
ago recall the noble groves of evergreens, 
swaying in the wind, casting thin purple 
shadows on the sand. Now a dreary mass 
of stumpage is all that remains of a great 
number of those garnishments of the land- 
scape. Whole sections have been deforested, 
and there is no replacement of trees. ‘The 
people of Florida seem hardly to realize 
what the effect of this devastation is to be 
on the future of the State in climate, fertility, 
rainfall, and scenic attractiveness. 

Orange County, in the north centre of the 
State, is on the modest highlands of the 
peninsula. The little town in which I am 
writing is said to be about 374 feet above 
the sea-level. Dour old Dr. Johnson might 
call this ‘‘a reasonable protuberance of 
earth.” It would be merely a hillock in 
corrugated New England. Indeed, this 
county is largely a social creation of the 
Yankee. About twenty years after the Civil 
War, immigrants began to crawl into Florida 
from New England. They bought land, 
planted orange groves, gave to some of the 
settlements Yankee names. They combed 
the wilderness, subdued the jungle. In all 
their settlements we find many external 
marks of New England customs. ‘The 
economic lure was orange culture. All 
prospered for a while. Not on the Shaks- 
perean third day of Cardinal Wolsey’s fare- 
well, but about twenty years ago, came ‘“‘a 
killing frost.” In one night, fruit and the 
pith of the tree were frozen. The loss was 
heavy on the settlers, many of whom were 
of small means. Hundreds of them wandered 
back to New England. They preferred the 
lash of a Northern winter to the deadly frost 
of the honeyed South. Groves were aban- 
doned: houses fell into decay. Values sank 
to unreasonably low prices. Then was the 
feast of the land-wrecker. He came into 
towns like Orlando, Sanford, and Deland, 
where land was sold as on a bargain-counter, 
and snapped the prize, All over Orange 
County, even at this day, may be seen the 
ruins of once well-kept fruit plantations. 
Many groves have reverted to the wild. 
The orange-tree has a voracious appetite. It 
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needs costly fertilizing. Starve it, and it dies. 

The orange is not indigenous to Florida. 
It is an exotic, brought over by the early 
Spaniards. But no citrus-producing coun- 
try yields fruit more delicious and nectared 
than Florida. 

The wanderer who is here for a few weeks 
has but scant interest in the commercial 
or industrial potentialities of Florida. He 
comes here to enjoy an interlude between 
late winter and early spring. In a few days, 
he adjusts himself to the easy ways of those 
around him. The dominant flutings of the 
mocking-bird, the flashing color of the blue- 
jay and redbird, the morning w-h-i-r-r of 
the woodpecker, the flight of the soot-black 
crows, are pleasing reminders that some 
bird-life is left in the United States. 

“And then and then came Spring with 
rose in hand.’ Yes, the rose-bushes are 
now aflame with perfumed tincture. The 
orange-trees are putting out their delicate 
blossoms for a new fruitage. The jasmine, 
with golden eyes, climbs over the verandas. 
The lantana springs in lush bushes where it 
can find a footing in the gardens. 

In this semi-tropical State, the dagger 
of the winter winds is blunted. The spring- 
ing vegetation “weighs not the -dust and 
injury of age.’ ‘The cordial of new sap is 
in its veins, what William Sharp called 
“the green blood of the spring.” 

““Time’s spoils” are made over into new 
forms. ‘The spirit of youth seems to be re- 
animated in the oldest tree. Everything 
beckons to the future. Forms and shapes 
change. ‘The tides of life ebb and flow. The 
new becomes the old, and the old is re-born 
into the new. Nothing is wasted. All ‘“‘is 
teil co-operant to an end”: a part of the 
creative impulse, indwelling everywhere, by 
which are ‘‘laid great bases for eternity.’ 

PLyMouTH, FLA. 


Work at Orlando, Fla. 


The readers of the Christian Register and 
the friends of our churches in general will 
be glad to be assured that the Unitarian 
Church here is doing a fine work. ‘This is not 
a centre of fashion, but of business and intel- 
ligence,—a happy mingling of Southern and 
Northern peoples. Many have winter homes 
here, while hundreds pass through this thrifty 
little city, remaining from a week to a month. 
Rey. E. E. Gordon is closing her third winter’s 
work. She has planned wisely, labored faith- 
fully, preached earnestly; and, as'a result, 
success crowns her efforts. She has com- 
mended our cause to the whole city; she 
has won the enthusiastic support of many 
Northerners and some Southerners; she has 
achieved the deserved reputation for fine 
sermons and skilful parish management. 
During February this year the congregation 
averaged seventy, while the first Sunday of 
March eighty people were present. At a 
recent afternoon Alliance meeting, represent- 
atives of sixteen States were counted. 

It is valuable work that is being done in 
Orlando. Its influence is very precious and 
powerful. Many more such centres are 
needed in the South. The South needs a 
new sort of college-town Unitarian mission, 
more quiet, personal, and general in its scope 
and spirit than what we have done in the 
North. Not so much at present to organize 
churches as to put a true Unitarian into sym- 
pathetic contact with students in a half-dozen 
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educational centres. They need the educa- 
tional uplift that would come from such vital- 
izing association with a wise, devout, cath- 
olic-spirited liberal in religion. The intense 
interest of the South in temperance would 
open a wide door for a strong, earnest young 
man of consecration and common sense, to act 
as general missionary of the moral ideal (as 
we understand it) to the young men of the 
South. He would need tact and piety, but 
in the end his reward would be great. 


JosEPH H. CROOKER. 
ORLANDO, FLA. 


One Hundred Years of Peace. 


ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Fellow Citizens,—The 24th of December, 


_ 1914, will mark the anniversary of the sign- 


ing of the Treaty of Ghent. This treaty 
brought to a close the last war between the 
United States and Great Britain. In spite 
of differences which from time to time have 
arisen between our two nations since the 
negotiation of that treaty, the spirit of re- 
spect for law as a substitute for war has 
prevailed among both our. peoples, and we 
have had a century of peace. 

It is proposed that this period shall be 
commemorated throughout the American 
Republic and the British Empire. Com- 
mittees of distinguished men representing 
both nations have held a conference to pre- 
pare for the observance of the centennial, 
and, in order that the blessings of peace 
may be universally recognized, have planned 
to invite all nations to participate in the 
programme. The event, therefore, besides 
being memorable in the history of the two 
countries immediately concerned, should be 


‘a means of developing the peace idea among 


all mankind. 

It seems to us fitting that Massachusetts 
should co-operate with her sister States and 
with the national government in this festival 
of nations. 

Citizens of Massachusetts for a hundred 
years have been in the forefront of the move- 
ment for peace and arbitration. Worcester, 
Channing, Sumner, Hale, Ginn, and Capen 
are on the honor roll of this world-wide cause, 
which is now coming to success through the 
International Peace Conferences at The 
Hague. 

The sons of Massachusetts, native and 
adopted, have through all the intercourse of 
the United States with Great Britain had 
a conspicuous part both in making peace and 
preventing war. Benjamin Franklin and 
John Adams signed the treaty that ended 
the struggle of the Revolution. . John Quincy 
Adams was chairman of the American com- 
missioners who made the Treaty of Ghent, 
which ended the War of 1812. Daniel Web- 
ster, Secretary of State, appointed from 
Massachusetts, negotiated with Lord Ash- 
burton the Webster-Ashburton Treaty, which 
adjusted dangerous difficulties with Great 
Britain, some of them relating to the Cana- 
dian border. Joshua Bates successfully 
served as umpire in the adjudication of 
claims between our two countries. Charles 
Francis Adams was a member of the Geneva 
tribunal which settled the controversy over 
the Alabama Claims, the most important of 
international arbitrations. Eminent mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts bar have partici- 
pated in nearly all the other great arbitra- 
tions which have been held from the time 
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of the Jay Treaty until to-day, including the 
Alaskan Boundary and the Fisheries cases. 
Among the ministers of the United States to 
Great Britain have been three members of 
the Adams family, besides Edward Everett, 
George Bancroft, Abbott Lawrence, John 


| Lothrop Motley, and James Russell Lowell, 


names which are held in high respect by our 
people. George Peabody, a common bene- 
factor of both nations, was an ambassador 
of good-will between them. The writings of 
Longfellow, Emerson, Lowell, Hawthorne, 
Whittier, and Holmes have been potent not 
only in promoting friendship with Great 
Britain, but with the world. 

We, the undersigned, therefore express the 
hope that the Commonwealth and the citi- 
zens of Massachusetts generally will observe 
this centenary; and we suggest the adoption 
of a programme which, while it is appropriate 
to the historic part taken by Massachusetts 
in the relations of the United States with 
Great Britain, shall be conceived with a 
breadth of mind that will emphasize the 
thought of peace with all nations, and shall 
appeal to all the races that constitute the 
population of our State. 

Joun D. Lone, 

Joun Q. A. BRACKETT, 

Joun L. Bates, 

CurTIS GUILD, 

EucENE N. Foss, 

Louis A. FROTHINGHAM, ET AL. 


Country Church Conference. 


The Country Church Conference recently 
held ‘in Boston was particularly interesting 
for being under the auspices of the social 
service commissions of six of the leading 
denominations of New England,—Baptist, 
Congregational, Episcopal, Methodist, Uni- 
tarian, and Universalist. "There were four 
sessions, and the interdenominational aspect 
was further emphasized by holding them, 
respectively, in the Congregational House, 
the Unitarian headquarters, the Baptist 
Ford Building, and the First Methodist 
Church. 

All the addresses were of excellent quality, 
and discussed live questions. From the 
nature of the case, perhaps the most interest- 
ing were those which describe actual achieve- 
ments. ‘The first address of the Conference, 
on “The Community Church,” by Rev. 
Howard F. Legg of Wilbraham, Mass., was 
one of these. Very much is said in these 
days about the desirability of church federa- 
tion or church union. The example of 
Wilbraham is notable because there the thing 
has been done. There were two churches 
in town,—a Congregational and a Methodist. 
One of them was struck by lightning, and 
burned. Then for a year both churches 
worshipped in the same building. Both 
grew to like the arrangement so well that, 
when the ministers departed and the Metho- 
dists called another, the suggestion was made 
that he should serve both churches. An 
arrangement was worked out by which each 
church preserved its own organization and 
denominational affiliations, but both met 
together in common worship and for all local 
purposes. There came to be one church, 
the Church of Christ in Wilbraham, and the 
effects of this combination have been most 
happy in every way. The one minister 
receives a living salary. The religious life 
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of the town has a united expression. The 
ambitious struggles of two competing relig- 
ious organizations have disappeared, and 
there is an earnestness and enthusiasm never 
felt before. All who listened to this address 
could not help thinking that, if the same ex- 
perience could be repeated in a hundred other 
towns in the commonwealth, the cause of 
religion would be immensely benefited. Mr. 
J. A. Scheuerle, secretary of the Hampden 
County Improvement League, in continua- 
tion of the same subject, spoke on ‘‘The 
Country Church and Rural Progress,” point- 
ing out the influence which the Church might 
bring to bear on the solution of some of the 
different phases of the rural question. 

The general subject of the Wednesday 
afternoon session was ‘‘ The Church and Com- 
munity Recreation.” Mr. C. C. Carstens, 
secretary of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, spoke 
clearly and forcefully on ‘‘Recreation as a 
Constructive Force.” He emphasized the 
great need of recreation for the country, and 
pointed out the important part it played in 
the improvement of social and economic 
conditions. Rev. Silas E. Persons of Cazeno- 
via, N.Y., had a very stimulating address on 
“What the Church can do for Rural Recrea- 
tion.’”’ This was almost entirely the record 
of the achievements of himself and his own 
church. He was very much in favor of a 
well-rounded recreational scheme for the 
country, both physical and mental, and felt 
the church was only doing its duty by direct- 
ing and supervising this movement. One 
reason why the boys and girls turn from farm 
life to the city is because of the dulness and 
monotony of country life. Dr. Persons 
described the athletic sports, the dancing and 
card parties of the district which he reaches, 
and showed how they are all carried on with- 
out any of the objectionable features which 
are sometimes connected with these forms of 
recreation. For the young people to play 
games with nerve, skill, courtesy, fair play, 
and true sportsmanship, means that their 
whole after-lives will be the better for it. x 

In the evening, at Kingsley Hall, Prof. F. 
W. Howe, dean of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of Syracuse University, New York, was 
the principal speaker. His special subject was 
“The Economic Problem of the Country.” 
The importance of good economic conditions 
for the farmer was emphasized. If he is 
not making money, it cannot be expected 
that he will have a really comfortable home 
or good schools or any of the other things 
which go to make up a prosperous community. 
Everything rests on a sound economic 
foundation. Wise leadership is necessary to 
secure this foundation, and preferably leader- 
ship by the pastor of the church. There 
should be special training for such leadership, 
and the theological schools should give par- 
ticular attention to it. The rural pastor 
should be practical rather than literary, and 
make himself the best all-around man in the 
community. ‘The meagre salaries of country 
ministers operate to send the best men to 
the larger centres of population. There are, 
however, many good men who, if they could 
be assured of $750 a year, a parsonage, and 
three acres of land, would be attracted to 
the country. Prof. Howe thought that the 
denomination which recognized the desira- 
bility of such a minimum wage, and would 
take care in their old age of the ministers who 
accepted it, would take a long step forward 
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and would rapidly gain increasing influence 
in the country. Rev. Willard E. Waterbury 
of the Massachusetts Baptist Missionary 
Society, pointed out that thirty years ago 
there was 50 per cent. more improved land in 
the country than at present. He thought that 
Massachusetts villages needed a community 
conscience, a community objective, and a 
community initiative, and that the church 
could have a great influence in promoting 
all of these. 

On Thursday morning there was a joint 
session of the Country Church Conference 
and the Conference of New England Church 
Federations. . The general subject was ‘‘ The 
Church and Civil Government.”” ‘There were 
three addresses: by Rev. George K. Leighton, 
State Superintendent of Universalist Churches 
in New Hampshire, on ‘‘ The Church and the 
Town”; by Rev. Rockwell H. Potter of Hart- 
ford, on ‘‘The Church and the City”; and 
by Rey. and Hon. Thomas Chalmers of Man- 
chester, N.H., on “The Church and the 
State.”’ A sentence by Mr. R, Fulton Cut- 
ting—‘‘ There is a significant lack in nearly 
every one of the social service programmes 
of the churches. It is the failure on the 
part of the church to recognize that govern- 
ment is the most potent factor in social up- 
lift” —indicated the central thought of each 
of these addresses. 

The attendance at the Conference repre- 
sented all sections of New England, and the 
visitors could scarcely have failed to receive 
stimulus and valuable suggestions for the 
work in their own communities. 


Unitarianism in Old England. 


It was my good fortune last July to spend 
a week in Warwick, England. One day, 
while exploring High Street, which is one of 
the main thoroughfares of this quaint old 
town, I discovered the little Unitarian church 
on the left as one approaches the West Gate. 
It sets back a little from the street, and, 
like our modest, unpretentious Unitarian 
faith, might easily be lost sight of. But it 
has an interesting history of its own, for it 
was founded about 1635 within the Castle 
grounds, and has always had the interest 
and protection of the Earls of Warwick. 

My stopping-place in the town was a de- 
lightful place under the shadow of St. Mary’s; 
but when Sunday came, early training as- 
serted itself and, though all the world ap- 
peared to be going in the direction of St. 
Mary’s, I went to the little Unitarian church 
up the street. The congregation was small, 
but the sermon was excellent, and the ser- 
vice, though having a form of ritual closely 
resembling that of the Church of England, 
was in many respects marked by more sim- 
plicity than we usually find in our American 
churches. 

At the close of the service, I was warmly 
greeted by the pastor, Rev. Gardner Preston, 
and invited to attend the evening service, 
which I did, going later with the pastor and 
his wife to their home in Leamington for 
supper. 

My object in writing this is to suggest that 
our Unitarian churches may be greatly 
strengthened as a working force if we can 
cement the ties between the churches of the 
Old and New World by loyalty in visiting 
them when we are abroad, and by helping in 
every way possible these little gatherings of 
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people who are striving to maintain the 
liberal faith. M. BE. L. 
Hampton Institute, Va. 


The Alliance. 


The New England vice-president, Mrs. 
Keyes, presided over the meeting of the exec- 
utive board on March 13. Greetings were 
received from Miss Bancroft, who, with Miss 
Lowell, is visiting the North Carolina circuit. 
On Sunday morning, March 8, at the Shelter 
Neck church about fifty people were present, 
many of them coming many miles in spite 
of very high water that covered the roads 
in some places. A well-attended meeting of 
the Sunday-school was held at three o’clock, 
and at seven about forty of the young people 
met at Dix House and spent an hour and a 
half in singing hymns. On Monday the 
travellers started with Mr. Key and Mrs, 
Peterson for Pink Hill, where about forty 
people were gathered for a meeting that 
could not begin till 9.15 p.m. because of the 
lateness of the train. 

The needs of the Unitarian Service Pension 
Society were set forth. While it is expected 
that ultimately the income of the fund will 
meet all requirements, the Society at present 
must rely upon voluntary yearly contributions 
from ministers, churches, and friends. Alli- 
ance workers may be able to give to this good 
cause, and branches may well keep the matter 
before.the churches. 

One copy: of the Leaflet Services and 
Hymns for Alliance Meetings has been sent 
to each branch. Copies may be obtained by 
sending to Alliance Headquarters, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass.- The price is five 
cents each: in lots of twenty-five or more, at 
the rate of three dollars and a half per 
hundred. Check or money-order should be 
made payable to the treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes. 

The Alliance is entitled to send two dele- 
gates to the annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Union of Liberal Religious Women 
to be held in London in May. 

New shelves have been placed in Room 
10, Alliance Headquarters, and the work 
of rearranging the books and preparing a 
new catalogue of the lending library is in 
progress. 

The Board heard and adopted by a rising 
vote the following appreciation of Mrs. 
Hooper :— 

Mrs. Sarah E. Hooper died on February 
18, 1914, in her ninety-third year. 

Mrs. Hooper, during the many years of 
her long and useful life, devoted herself to 
innumerable good causes; but to none did she 
devote herself more earnestly and enthu- 
siastically than to the Unitarian work, which 
she loved so dearly. 

In the South Congregational Church, 
Boston, Dr. Hale’s church, she was for many 
years a regular attendant and an active 
worker. 

She faithfully served the American Uni- 
tarian Association as director and vice-presi- 
dent for several terms. 

With Miss Abby May, she was one of the 
founders in 1880 of the Women’s Auxiliary 
Conference, which in 1890 became the Na- 
tional Alliance; and from the beginning she 
was an officer or director of one or the other 
of these organizations. 

In 1913 this board, recognizing that she 
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was past the time for active service, but wish- 
ing to keep her name on the list of directors, 
made her our one and only honorary director. 

The executive board of the Alliance here 
records its grateful respect for her memory 
and its appreciation of the value to an organi- 
zation like the Alliance of such long, faith- 
ful, and loving service and loyalty as hers. 

The resignations of Mrs. Emma Noble 
Delano, for many years Western vice-presi- 
dent, and that_of Mrs. Henry F. Spencer, 
recently elected director for California, were 
accepted with regret. 

The Alliance has sent fifty dollars to assist 
the Genevan women in their efforts to reach. 
and bind together the liberal women of 
France. This money was contributed by in- 
terested branches. It has been a source of 
regret that France is not represented in the 
International Union of Liberal Religious 
Women, and after the sessions in Paris in 
1913 the Geneva workers, encouraged by the 
British League, determined to make a strong 
appeal for the organization of French women 
who are in sympathy with the liberal move- 
ment. They have initiated a campaign to 
begin with Southern France, with which they 
have connections fairly close, and they will 
send printed matter and occasional speakers. 

The Badge Committee reported with 
satisfaction the continued sale of Alliance 
pins. 

About fifty branches have already sent 
their contributions to the Fifield Memorial 
Fund. ; 

Mrs. Mitchell of Pittsburgh was cordially 
welcomed and spoke briefly of the good work 
and fine courage of the branches in Western 
Pennsylvania. 

Excellent reports were received from Massa- 
chusetts directors. Never was the outlook 
more full of promise. 


Service Books Wanted. 


Our service is in need of a later hymn-book, 
containing services and responsive readings. 
We would like to confer with any church 
which is discontinuing the use of “Hymns 
for Church and Home (Abridged Edition) 
and Unitarian Service Book,” in favor of 
the hymn-book just issued. Address Rey. 
John Malick, First Unitarian Church, 138 
South Second East Street, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


A’Ddbeaty Sh Fiona: 


Since the announcement was made of the 
planting of a circulating library in Marianna, 
Fla., I have received twenty-one different 
packages of books, running from a single copy 
by mail to a box by freight. I have in each 
case acknowledged the receipt of the same 
whenever I was able to identify the sender. 
Several shipments were received that had 
no external or internal evidence of the name 
of the shipper, and I take this method of 
asking all persons who have received no 
acknowledgments from me of the receipt of 
books to drop me a line and I will gladly do 
so. The library room is now being refloored, 
and will be the first effort of that kind in this 
city. The city council donated $100 towards 
it, and various individuals donated smaller 
sums. The library commission purchased 
Dr. Eliot’s famous five-foot shelf also, and 
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about forty volumes of recent fiction. ‘The 
railway company erected a new depot, and 
offered the old one to the city for a library 
building. ‘There is a move on hand to accept 
it and place in the city square. Thus we are 
laying a foundation for a permanent library 
here. Francis M. McHA.e. 


To Honor Prof. C. H. Toy. 


The Ministerial Union is to tender a com- 
plimentary luncheon to Prof. Crawford H. 
Toy, Professor Emeritus of Hebrew and other 
Oriental Languages in the Harvard Divinity 
School, on Monday, March the 23d, at the 
rooms of the Twentieth Century Club, Bos- 
ton. This luncheon is planned in honor of 
Prof. Toy’s birthday, and in recognition of 
the recent publication of his book, ‘‘ An Intro- 
duction to the History of Religions.’”’ Dean 
Fenn, Dr. William H. Lyon, Rev. Roger 
Forbes, and, it is hoped, Professor Emerton, 
will speak. 

Tickets for the luncheon, at $1 each, 
may be obtained from the secretary of the 
Union, Rev. Harold G. Arnold, West Rox- 
bury, Mass. 


A Memorial of Mrs. Dix. 


It is the intention of the Groton Alliance 
to place in the First Parish Meeting House 
of Groton a tablet to the memory of Mrs. 
Benjamin Ward Dix, who has shown a life- 
long interest in church and Sunday-school 
work, and a deep and lasting devotion to 
the prosperity of the Alliance. 

Through her wide interest in the Alliance 
work there may be some outside the little 
home branch who would like to express their 
appreciation of her life and service by con- 
tributing to this memorial. 

Any contribution sent to Mrs. Wm. A. 
Lawrence, Groton, Mass., will be gratefully 
acknowledged. 


The Tuckerman School. 


“The growth of religion’? was the subject 
of Rev. Edward M. Towle’s Tuesday morn- 
-ing address in the devotional services of the 
roth. ‘‘Twenty-five years ago,” said Mr. 
Towle, “‘‘culture’ received the emphasis. 
Emerson was its apostle—but Emerson went 
farther with his message and emphasized also 
a spiritual life. The gradual turning of more 
thought to religion has been influenced by 
pulpit and other public utterance as it has 
always been influenced. Newspapers, maga- 
zines, and present day literature in general, 
ace also using the expression, and emphasiz- 
ing the spirit of religion in a very noticeable 
way.” 

The address and accompanying selections, 
which were read as part of the service, added 
another to the many helpful half-hours 
which have been so generously contributed 
by our ministers to the School programme. 

Later, attention was called to the growth 
of religion as evidenced by the increased 
number of Unitarian churches. From the 
record which had been displayed at a Monday 
meeting, it was seen that the increase in 
number has been from 129 churches in 1819 
to 497 in 1913. While not remarkable, this 
was accepted as encouraging growth. 

The lecture on the 11th, in the course given 
by parish assistants, was by Miss Mary Law- 
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rance of the First Congregational Church of 
Providence. Miss Lawrance’s work is mainly 
with the Sunday-school as superintendent, but 
certain duties connected with the parish 
are also her care. Various problems of ad- 
ministration were discussed, and suggestions 
given in regard to similar problems that may 
arise. An especial feature described was the 
closing service of the Sunday-school, which 
emphasized reverence and helped in quiet 
and orderly dismissal. 

The speaker on the 18th is Miss Marguerite 
Emilio of Somerville and on the 25th, Miss 
Leontine Pote of Fast Boston. 


American Unitarian Association. 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


The Board of Directors met March ro, 
1914, with Messrs. Brown, Dole, Eliot, Fox, 
Frothingham, Hawley, Howe, Hutchinson, 
Little, Long, Pierce, Richardson, Sprague, 
Wiers, Williams, Wilson, Mrs. Dinsmore 
and Mrs. Keyes present. 

The treasurer presented the following 
statement for February :— 


RECEIPTS, 


Cash ontband Feb DiTOtAcs. Senn is cine nccess- $22,453.90 
From Donations 2,356.21 
Bequest of Samuel B. Bird, Framingham, 
Masse COUIOWAl eas pale sasevaneves 
Bequest of Mrs. Sophia H. Wilder of 
Peterborough, N.H., to create the 

Sophia H. Wilder Fund. To be held in 

CLUS bararielnciptctatatnitettsiele oc 7) < s\ele sc ese’ 
Bequest of John G. Nichols of Kingston, 
Mass., and Gainesville, Fla., to create 

the John G. Nichols Fund 
Bequest of Addison Brown of New York, 
N.Y., added to Reserve Fund 

First Unitarian Congregational Parish 

of Petersham, Mass., to increase the 

First Unitarian Congregational Parish 

of Petersham, Mass., Fund... 


1,425.00 


1,000.00 


500,00 


38.34 
40.82 


4,748.75 


Income of invested funds... . 


Foreign Relations. Gifts 317.30 

Reimbursements for advances on Unitarian 
Bu Gin Se ACCOWUNE oc vsnsry ieee ein. 0 see en we 8.98 
Investments. Received for reinvestment. 4,060.00 

Investment Church Building Loan Fund. 
PRODAIG ON NGANS waste ciewe Abs Wetne-ae alae 1,450.00 
Church Building Loan Fund. Interest... 202.50 
$43,001.89 

PAYMENTS. 

For missionary Resposre (societies, etc.)......... $5,582.38 
Salaries and other missionary expenses... . . 1,064.75 
Expenses of Unitarian Building............ 307.11 
Payments on account of sundry trust funds 1,656.75 
NBWestane Ate ePenaen ey hole segs + «0, « 17,400.00 
Church Building Loan Fund: Sundries.. .. 1.50 
Publication Department.................. 1,832.90 

Cash on hand March 1, 1914... ......22...005 14,166.50 

$43,001.89 


The president asked for nominations to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of Prof. 
C. M. Woodward of St. Louis. Mr. Hawley 
of Chicago nominated Hugh McK. Landon, 
Esq., of Indianapolis, and Mr. Iandon was 
unanimously elected for the term which ex- 
pires in May, 1o15. 

At the request of President Southworth, 
the vote passed at the last meeting relative 
to the distribution of the income of the 
Brookes Fund was rescinded, and it was 


Voted, To appropriate $500 for beneficiary aid for 
Meadville students in accordance with the list submitted 
by President Southworth. 


Upon recommendation of the treasurer, the 
following votes were passed :— 


Voted, To accept the gift of $2,000 from Miss Lucy F. 
Young, of Winchester, to form the Joshua Young, D.D., 
Fund, upon the terms set forth in an agreement read at 
this meeting and approved by the donor. 

Voted, That the treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be and 
hereby is authorized to sign the extension of the balance 
of the mortgage, $1,750, on the property at Memphis, 
Tenn., to March 1917. 
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Voted, That all contributions now or hereafter received 
for the use of the Tuckerman School or the Unity House 
be appropriated and paid to the treasurer of the School. 

Voted, To establish with the gift of an anonymous friend 
and in accordance with the desire of the donor the Hollis 
Street Church Fund No. 2 with a principal of $1,000, 
the income to be used for the general purposes of the 
Association. 

Voted, To transfer from the Reserve Fund to the Martha 
R. Hunt Fund the sum of $355.28. 

Voted, To then appropriate $5,000 from the Martha R. 
Hunt Fund to establish the Martha R. Hunt Fund No. 
2, the income to be used for ministerial aid, thus carrying 
out the terms of Miss Hunt’s will. 


A communication was read from the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association relative 
to the aid to be granted by that Association 
to the mission in Western Canada during the 
next fiscal year. 

A communication was read from the so- 
ciety in Palo Alto in regard to the disposal 
of certain funds in the hands of the society, 
and after discussion the president was in- 
structed to write the society conveying the 
counsel of the Board. 

Mr. Hawley laid before the Board a plan 
for increasing the efficiency of the missionary 
work in the Western States through the 
exercise of increased local autonomy. ‘The 
matter was discussed at length and then 
deferred for further consideration. 

The president read certain resolutions rela- 
tive to the use of unrestricted bequests, and 
these were referred to the Finance Committee 
for consideration and report. 

Dr. C. W. Wendte and Rev. J. T. Sunder- 
land appeared before the Board and told of 
the plans for the proposed world tour in 
1914-15. ‘The Board gave its assurance of 
support to these plans under certain condi- 
tions, and the president was requested to 
communicate to Dr. Wendte the informal 
judgment of the Board in regard to this enter- 
prise. 

A communication from the Special Com- 
mission on Membership and Methods was 
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received, stating that its report was completed 
aud asking that the Board provide for the 
printing and distributing of the report in 
advance of the presentation at the annual 
meeting in May. It was voted that the 
report be printed for free distribution. 

A letter of thanks from the Harvard Bibli- 
cal Club for the use of a room for its meetings 
was presented. 

The meeting adjourned at 5.15 P.M. 

Lewis G. WILSON, 
Secretary. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


Is the Sunday school a Peril? 


In the Christian Register for March 12 is 
a stimulating article by Rev. EF. A. Coil of 
Marietta, Ohio, under the title ‘The Sun- 
day school a Peril.’ Despite the startling 
title and some equally startling criticisms of 
Sunday schools as they are now conducted, 
it is in the main a suggestive and helpful 
treatment of a really serious problem. Those 
fortunate enough to be personally acquainted 
with the author of that article do not need 
the assurance he gives that he is and has 
been all his life a devoted Sunday-school 
worker, for This energetic and capable con- 
duct of the affairs of religious education in 
his own church are widely known. One may 
gladly admit all this while not agreeing with 
his main contentions or- feeling that the 
remedy for the acknowledged difficulties has 
been adequately stated. 

Perhaps Mr. Coil’s fundamental assump- 
tion as to the end and aim of religious educa- 
tion should be reconstructed before one can 
see clearly the goal, and therefore the means 
of reaching that goal. It is doubtful if 
“A man’s religion consists of his thought 
about the source whence he came, his rela- 
tions and duties, his destiny, and the’ con- 
duct growing out of that thought.’’ This 
definition, admirably phrased as it is, leaves 
out the emotional element, universally re- 
garded as essential, and does not make clear 
the goal of character as that which is to be 
sought even more than good works. ‘These 
distinctions are by no means technical or 
unimportant. 

If the goal of religious education is in- 
struction about ‘‘the greatest fact in history,’ 
the clarification of thought about that fact, 
and direct stimulation to good works, then 
it must be admitted that much Sunday- 
school teaching is wide of the mark. But if 
the purpose of the school is to bring matured 
Christian characters into contact with form- 
ing lives and so to influence them as to help 
them to grow into Christian manhood and 
womanhood, then it is evidently possible to 
achieve a notable success even while thought 
remains somewhat less than perfectly clear 
and teaching does not in all respects accord 
with the highest pedagogical standard. 

This is not a plea for poor teaching. On 
the contrary, teaching ought to be better. 
But the highest good to be gained through 
good teaching is not found in acquired knowl- 
edge, important as that may be, but in the 
respect for high things which thorough work 
inspires. The-teacher, that is to say, should 
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perform this work adequately, not, primarily, 
because of the value of information in the 
pupil’s mind, but rather because of the 
effect of such teaching upon the pupil’s char- 
acter. Many of us gladly recall the teachers 
of religion who helped us to acquire whatever 
of developed character we have attained, not- 
withstanding the fact that they were unin- 
structed in the arts of the pedagogue. 

Here are our young people preparing for 
life, and here is the Church with its treasure 
of religion ready to be applied to their needs, 
and so capable of helping them into that 
manhood and womanhood which we unite in 
believing to be essential. What, then, are 
we to do about this important matter? 

Something can be done through the writing 
and reading of precisely such articles as Mr. 
Coil’s, calculated to set people thinking and 
so to reveal to them the real situation. 
There is in every church and in every de- 
nomination the ability to meet the problems 
that confront us. The difficulty is in getting 
ministers and people so quickened that they 
will devote themselves to that work. Stim- 
ulation of interest is, therefore, the ° first 
essential. 

Perhaps the second most important thing 
to do is to fortify the teachers actually in 
charge of classes with renewed confidence, 
saying less, critically, of their ineptitude, 
and more that is encouraging of the possi- 
bilities of success. Better by far, the tech- 
nically unequipped but spiritually devout 
and enthusiastic teacher than the trained in- 
structor lacking heart in the work. The 
effect of many addresses on the Sunday- 
school problem is to discourage those who 
are doing what they can with their poor 
equipment. Let us have a hearty word of 
approval and encouragement for those who 
try to do their best, always, however, keeping 
before them the ideal. 

Sadly as our teachers need preparation for 
their work, their most pressing need is the 
moral support of the churches they serve. 
When our church people come to see that 
the office of Sunday-school teacher is at once 
the most honorable, most sacred, and most 
important to which they can call their lay 
members, and when they learn to recognize 
those workers and support them in their tasks, 
a new day will dawn not only for our schools, 
but for the cause of religion. 

In all education, perhaps chiefly in reli- 
gious education, the unpreparedness of the 
teacher must be met by fulness of lesson- 
helps in the manuals used. The preparation 
of a new series of text-books is, therefore, 
ground for renewed hope. ‘This work we are 
at present undertaking, bringing to bear upon 
it all the resources that devoted supporters 
and intelligent explorers in the field of edu- 
cation are able to provide. 

In addition to special helps in the teaching 
of successive lessons, there are certain prin- 
ciples underlying all teaching which should be 
presented in simplified form for the teachers’ 
use. This department is in constant corre- 
spondence with teachers and others who are 
seeking better ways of teaching. There is in 
our office a considerable number of excellent 
books on developing life and on the teaching 
art. A similar group of books was presented 
by the Sunday School Society to the Lending 
Library of the National Alliance. And, 
through letters, addresses, and newspaper 
articles, we are constantly suggesting such 
books to our workers, 
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Another large enterprise of this depart- 
ment is the holding of summer institutes, 
where teachers may be specifically trained for 
the work. ‘Three such institutes are to be 
held during the coming summer, at Meadville, 
Pa., at Andover, N.H., and at the Isles of 
Shoals. So long as the aids to better teach- 
ing that are offered through these agencies 
are regarded with indifference by our minis- 
ters and churches, so that comparatively few 
out of the many teachers find their way to 
them, we have no right to contend that the 
Sunday school, as it is at present organized, 
is necessarily a failure. Some day our 
churches will realize that they cannot afford 
to intrust the religious education of ther 
children to persons who have not been given 
an opportunity to improve their work 
through the reading of appropriate books or 
attending teachers’ institutes, or who are so 
indifferent to their great task that they are 
unwilling to make the necessary effort thus 
to prepare themselves. 

Despite criticisms and allowing for all draw- 
backs, it yet remains true that the tide of 
interest in Sunday-school work is rising in 
our midst. Almost every day we learn of 
churches that have caught the new vision, 
and have reorganized their work along more 
approved lines. Many churches have al- 
ready installed trained workers, and have 
felt instantly the stimulating effect of their 
guidance. The Tuckerman School is con- 
stantly training such workers, and so is con- 
tributing directly toward the better religious 
education that is so surely to come. 

In view of these considerations, it is im- 
possible to regard the Sunday school as a 
menace. It is, indeed, the best, if not the 
only, opportunity we have for the cultivation 
of the religious life among our young people. 
Our part is to study its workings, to criticise 
it freely, and, above all, to provide for it the 
conditions without which it cannot do its 
work. ‘The secretary of this department has, 
in some hundreds of our churches, urged 
that every church in the denomination should 
support at least one pupil in the Tuckerman 
School; should see that every teacher in the 
local Sunday school is provided not only 
with the manuals immediately needed, but 
with books of reference, as well as those that 
treat of the art of teaching; that every 
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teacher who can possibly do so should not 
only be encouraged to attend a summer in- 
stitute, but should be sent by the church; 
and that so far as possible every church should 
employ a trained guide in religious education. 
Some day, he still believes, our churches are 
going to see the wisdom of such a course, and 
appreciate the fact that they can far better 
afford to carry out such a programme of 
religious education, even though it means 
the omission of some other things which now 
seem to them essential, rather than permit 
their children to grow up without adequate 
guidance. What we need is not so much 
criticism as enthusiasm, and the confidence 
that we have within ourselves the resources 
necessary to accomplish these high things. 
If we consecrate our endeavors to the work, 
the Sunday school will be seen to be not the 
menace but the hope of the Church. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Union, 


Boston Federation Notes. 


The three-act comedy, ‘“‘The Colonel’s 
Maid,’”’ was presented in the Parish House of 
the Meeting-house Hill Church, Dorchester, 
Mass., on Wednesday and Thursday even- 
ings, March 11 and 12, before good-sized 
and appreciative audiences. ‘he cast was a 
picked one from among the members of the 
federation who have won distinction in local 
amateur work. Home-made candy was for 
sale between the acts, and dancing following 
the presentations. 

The performance will be repeated in the 
Quincey Parish House, on Friday evening, 
March 20, and at the Church of the Disciples, 
Boston, on Friday evening, March 27, this 
Jast occasion being known as ‘Federation 
Night,” when a large audience is anticipated. 
Tickets for the Quincy and Boston perform- 
ances may he obtained of members or at 
Room 11, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
By request, a special performance will be 
given in Watertown some time in April. 

The annual Indoor Picnic, that has become 
one of the social events of the winter season 
among the federation members, will take 
place this year at Brighton. 

The annual meeting of the Boston Federa- 
tion will be held at the First Church, Rox- 
bury, on Sunday, April 26, with business, 
reports, election of officers, etc., at the after- 
noon session; while, for the evening, the 
committee has been fortunate in securing Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot to give an address and Dr. 
James De Normandie to conduct the devo- 
tional service. The presence of both these 
leaders will be sufficient to insure a large 
gathering. It is confidently hoped that 
the numbers may go well beyond the record. 
It may be recalled that two hundred eleven 
delegates were present at the last meeting 
of the federation in the Richmond Street 
Church, Dorchester, on January 25 last, 
within one of the largest attendance ever on 
record. Remember to save the date, and 
encourage others to do the same. 


PILGRIM FEDERATION. 

The next meeting of the Pilgrim Federation 
is to be held in Rockland on Thursday even- 
ing, March 26, when an ora. pro- 

gramme is to be presented. — _ 


| them.” 
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Announcements. 


Alumni of Harvard Divinity School_—Save 
March 30 for a Visitation Day i in Cambridge. 
Rev. Henry Wilder Foote is to be made 
Assistant Professor of Preaching and Parish 
Administration. Exercises are planned for 
morning, afternoon, and evening. Full no- 
tice will be sent to each alumnus. 


Rev. William Sullivan of New York, who 
was unable on account of sickness to speak 
in King’s Chapel on Sunday, March. 8, will 
speak there next Sunday evening, March 22, 
at 7.30 o’clock. His subject will be “The 
Authority of a Free Faith.” Mr. Sullivan 
will also speak at the noon-day service in 
King’s Chapel on Monday, March 23. The 
other speakers at the week-day services next 
week are as follows: March-24, Rev. L. H. 
Bugbee, D.D., Centre Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Malden; March 25, Rev. Ashley 
Day Leavitt, State Street Congregational 
Church, Portland, Me.; March 26, Rev. 
Frederic Gill, First Parish, Arlington; 
March 27, Rev. Sheed Anderson, All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church, Roxbury. At the musical 
service next Saturday, March 21, Mr. John 
Adams Loud will be organist, and Miss 
Crystal Waters, contralto, will sing. 


Churches. 


BRATTLEBORO, V?.—Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. EF. D. S. Osgood: On 
Friday evening, March 6, twenty-three of 
the men in the Society, including the pastor, 
met in the parish house for supper, which 
was prepared by the women of the parish, 
and afterwards listened to an interesting 
and suggestive address by Rey. S. R. Nobbs 
of Boston, relating to the work and aims of 
the National League of Unitarian Laymen. 
The speaker dwelt particularly upon the 
need of publicity, a true social progress, and 
the spirit of patriotism, in whatever work 
should be taken up by a local league. The 
address was well received, and gave rise to 
an animated discussion. At the close of the 
meeting it was voted that the members of 
the Prudential Committee of the church, 
together with the pastor, be constituted a 
committee to arrange, if practicable, 
the formation of a local league in harmony 
with the general plan advanced by Mr. 
Nobbs, subject, of course, to special condi- 
tions existing in the community. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Harvard Street Uni- 
tarian Church: The Neighborhood meetings, 
which have been held in the Parish House, 
Sunday afternoons at five o’clock, since 
February 1, have proved very successful. 
On Sunday, March 15, about seventy-five 
persons listened to an interesting talk by 
James O. Fagan, on “ Conditions and Pros- 
pects on Railroads,” and enjoyed a social 
hour afterward. March 22, Francis P. 
Malgeri of Boston will speak on ‘“‘What the 
Italians teach us, and How to deal with 
March 29, speaker to be announced. 
April 5, Rev. Samuel McChord Crothers. 
Music is made a special feature of these 
meetings. 


Norton, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish, Rev. Herbert H. Mott: At a recent 
meeting of the Women’s Alliance the speaker 
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for the afternoon was Miss Everett, the dean 
of Wheaton College, who gave a talk on 
Shakespeare which was greatly enjoyed. 
Her talk was very helpful and inspiring. 
Recently a group of college students at 
Wheaton who have affiliated themselves with 
the Unitarian church gave a play to enter- 
tain the young people of the Unitarian Junior 
Alliance in the church vestry. The play 
was received with great enthusiasm by the 
club and its guests, other Wheaton girls and 
members of the faculty, and during the serv- 
ing of refreshments a pleasant mingling of 
town and college girls showed the interest 
which can be aroused by such social oppor- 
tunities. It is not without significance that, 
under the new standing of Wheaton as a 
college, the entire Junior class of the institu- 
tion was represented at this entertainment, 
denoting an increase in the attendance of 
liberal denominations. Miss Gertrude Mott 
deserves much credit for coaching the play 
and also for providing the refreshments. 


Personals. 


Rev. Charles W. Wendte, D.D.,, of the 
Department of Foreign Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association, spoke on 
“Unitarianism as a World Religion” at a 
meeting of the New York League of Unitarian 
Women in the Lenox Avenue Unitarian 
Church on Monday afternoon, March 16, 
Revs. Wm. Sullivan and St. Croix Merle 
Wright also made addresses, and a collection 
for Mr. Conte’s work in Italy was taken up. 
The remainder of the week Dr. Wendte spent 
in Meadville, Pa., and delivered before the 
Theological School four lectures on Christian 
Missions, their history, expansion, present 
problems, and outlook for the future, with 
especial reference to the attitude and obliga- 
tions of Unitarians toward them. On the 
22d inst., Mr. Wendte was announced. to 
preach in Rev. C. E. St. John’s pulpit in 
Philadelphia. 


The waters of Salt Lake act as a strong 
preservative, as distinguished from ocean 
waters, because the Lake water is so much 
saltier, being practically a saturate solution. 
Preservation with salt is of no use in ocean 
piling against the attack of teredos and other 
marine borers. 
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Pleasantrics. 


Good’spirits’are like“lost spectacles—it is 
hard to find them without them—Dr. George 
L. Walton. 


““My oldest daughter,” said Mrs. Twickem- 
bury, ‘‘has studied for two years at the best 
school of electrocution in the city.” 


“T suppose your baby sister cries some?” 
asked one of the neighbors. ‘‘Cries!”’ said 
Mary. “Why, she just seems to look on the 
dark side of things all the time!”’ 


Hall: ‘““What are you doing now?” Gall: 
“Oh, I’m making a house-to-house canvass 
to ascertain why people don’t want to buy 
a new patent clothes-wringer.’’—Chicago 
News. 


Goodheart: “I’ve got you down for a 
couple of tickets; we’re getting up a raffle for 
a poor man of our neighborhood.” Joakley: 
“None for me, thank you. I wouldn’t know 
what to do with a poor man if I won him.” 


The young man, leading a dog by a string, 
lounged up to the ticket-office of a railway sta- 
tion and inquired, ““Must I—aw—take a 
ticket for a puppy?”’ “‘No: you can travel 
as an ordinary passenger,’’ was the reply.— 
Tit-Bits. 


Bobby’s Mamma: ‘‘ Now mind, Bobby, if 
they pass you the cake a second time at the 
party, you must say, ‘No, thanks, I’ve had 
plenty.’ And don’t you forget it.’’ Hostess 
(at the party): ‘“‘Won’t Bobby have some 
more cake?’”’ Bobby (who hasn’t forgotten) : 
‘Nope, thanks. I’ve had enough, an’ don’t 
you forgit it!’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


A mother entered the nursery, where her 
offspring were both screaming at the top of 
their lungs, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, children, 


what are youcrying for?” ‘‘I wanna dink!” 
demanded small Bobby. ‘“ Well, I’ll get you 
a drink,’ replied the mother. ‘Elsie, what 


are you crying for?” ‘‘You didn’t seem to 
hear Bobby, mamma,” said Elsie. ‘So I 
was helping him cry.’”’— Youth's Companion. 


A well-known critic recently wrote a bitter 
attack on the work of a celebrated novelist. 
After it was published, the novelist, a good- 
natured man, wished to meet the critic who 
had assailed him, and asked a common friend 
to bring him up to dinner some evening. 
When invited, the critic replied: ‘‘I certainly 
shall not go! He simply wants to heap coals 
of fire on my head; and do you suppose I 
am going to hold the scuttle for him?’’—P. 
McArthur. 


In a Presidential tour through the South 
more than twenty years ago, Mr. Evarts 
accompanied President and Mrs. Hayes, tak- 
ing upon himself the tiresome duty of speech- 
making from the car platforms. The young 
people of the party laid a wager with Mr. 
Evarts that he could not make a pun on each 
town where he spoke, pinning their hope of 
victory on the name Chattanooga. As the 
crowd at that station clamored for a speech, 
the Secretary pleaded a husky voice as excuse 
for only a few Chattanoogatory remarks. 


Annoyed by the injury done to one of his 
trees by the driver of the local ’bus, Mr. 
Kipling wrote a vigorous letter of complaint 
to the ’bus-owner, who is also landlord of an 
inn. The landlord sold the letter for ten 
shillings in cash. A second and stronger 
letter followed; and this also found a pur- 
chaser, this time at £1, as befitted its in- 
creased violence. Boniface again said noth- 
ing. To him next day entered Mr. Kipling, 
briskly wrathful. “Why didn’t I answer 
your letters, sir? Why, I was hoping you’d 
send me afresh one. They pay a deal better 
than ’bus-driving!”—Boston Times. 
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HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,’’ ETC. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 
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BOSTON 
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At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
cevices-ok the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 

recedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
a tates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 254 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions an 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to poceent. in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a bing order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice”’ has already been adopted by a ane 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment thei~ services have received through its intro- 
ducton is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., im the 
Christian Register:— 3 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest; most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued ion this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ... It makes a decisive step in advance. ... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” | 

From Reo. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
be forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family. 
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Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


West Newton, Mass. 
Address as above for circulars. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean. 
MRS, CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 


Exceptional health conditions, Careful supervision. 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
ToSunday-schools: 50 centseach carriage prepaid. 


Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 
All‘that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL The Meadville Theological School 
Harvard University (Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and pence 
efficiency. In order to meet the de made 
— it by the Care ie + om - once double 
its present num of students. or catalogue 
address the President. 

F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


For the year 1914-15 two Resident (Williams) Fellowsbi 
of $500 each are offered to graduates of Theological Schools 
who intend to devote themselves to the Christian Ministry. 
These Fellowships are designed to encourage advanced theo- 
logical work of a high order. Applications, accompanied by 
bpeser + and psisecy cn meek, ise be made before 

il 15, 1914, on special blanks, to be obtained of the dean 
1 the ard Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass. 
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